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A DIEU! adieu! my only liſe - 


A linnet juſt fedg d, from its /eafſhady dons — 


A Watchman I am, and I fn all the round 
Attend all ye Fair, and Pl! tell you the art 
As Jamie gay gang*d blithe bis way — 
All in the Downs the fleet was moor d - 


1s Bacchus and Mars once together were fitting 


An anxious mother ſearcld in vain — 
All on the pleaſant banks of Tweed — 
At the Court & Olympus, Cc. - - 
Ab, tobat is Love? it is a pretty thing 
Away, let nought to love diſplea ing 

A Traveller full forty years I hawe been 
Azvay to the field, ſee the morning a 4 
At the ſound of the born 

Ah! what awvails thy lover*s arayr — 
A bumper of good liquor - — 
As I ſaw fair Ctora twalt alone - 
Adieu to the village delights 
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By the fide of a mountain, &Fc. " 
Bright Chantieleer proclaims the dawn + 
Bright Phabus has mounted the chariot of day 


Come, all hands ahoy to the anchor - 
Come, ſing round my favourite tree . 
Care, thou . anker of our joys - 
Came follow, follow me - — 
Deil tate the war that hurried Willy from me 
Dear Ladies] if love is the plan you Aer 
Dear Tom, this brown jug - 

Dear is my little native vale - . 
Dear Girl, I'm net landed in Betany-Bay 
Dear Polly, no longer in abſence complain 
Encompaſs*d in an angel's frame . 

. Ere around the huge oak Wc. - 

For various purpoſe ſerves the fan - 
Firmly Pm reſoluꝰd to die in a tavern, mellow 
From ber ſurge-· beaten throne ' — - 
For England, toben, with far” ring gale 
Farewell to Old England, r. — 
From North to South, from Eaft to Weſt 
Nero thou regal, purple ftream . 

For you, 'ye Fair, who deign to grace our be 


n patter to lubbers and fwabs, Aye ſee - 
(29, Roſe, my Chlo&s boſom grace En 
(G9, tun?ful bird, that glad'ft the ſkies — 
Cay Bacthus one evening invited his friends 
Glorious Apollo from on high behold us — 
Goddeſs of Freedom ! from on high behold us 
Here, a beer bulk, ties poor Tom Bowling 
Hail, the feſtive, joyous hour — - 
Here, full of ſears, lies poor Hal Brazen — 
Her mouth with a ſmile + - - 
How flands the glaſs around? . 
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INDEX, 


How imperfed is expreſſion - — 
How wretched tbaſe who tafteleſs live 
How ſtbeet in the woodlands Fe. - 
Hark, the hollow woods reſounding - 
Hark, the bonny Chrift-Church bells - 
How merrily «ve live that ſhepherds be 


In a cottage I live, and the cot of content 
In the dowwnbill of life — - 
In forms when clouds obſcure the Ay . 

I boaft not the ſmiles that adorn est ma 
In the dead of the night - . 

I faiPd from the Downs in the Nancy - 
In the worlds crooked path c. - 
1st my country you'd know ? - - 
Tack Ratlin was the able/t ſeaman - 

I faiPd in the good /hip the Kitty — 

Im Jolly Dick the lamplighter — . 
In infancy our hopes and fears - - 

In a ſad mould*ring c ave, where the wretebed rereas 
If delights were only giv'n - 0 


Ladies ! would you know what magic 
Loud talÞd the ftern bellman of night 
Lightly ver the village green - 
Life's ſhort moments till are waſting 4 


My true-hearted fellows who ſmoke with Ach zlee 
Mirth ! a:lmit us of thy crew * 


Noro let wwit and mirth abound - 
Noto vere met like jovial fellows - 


Oh, Nancy, wilt thou go with me — 

On that Fair bank where Lubin dy'd - 

On Afric's wide plains, Fc. _ WS} 
Oer barren hills and fow'ry dales - 
Once rhe God's of the Greeks 1 

One evening Good - Humour took Wit as bis gueſt 
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Of all the girls that are ſo ſmart . — 93 
Oer the vinexcover'd hills and gay regions 4 France 100 
One evening at ambrojſial treat - — 114 
. Old Chiron thus preach'd to his pupil Achilles — 130 
Oh! why to be happy a moment forbear — 140 
L O Thou, whoſe notes could oft remove - — 142 
Ons | Peaceful flumb*ring on the ocean - — 1127 
Sweet Poll of Plymouth - - — 20 
Seveet ſung the lark, bigh pois d in air - — 25 
Sweet lillies of the walley — — — 28 
Says Plato, why ſhould man be vain - — 37 J 
See the courſe throng*d with gazers - ___ 
Sze the park throng*d with coaches - — 58 
See the park throng'd with beauties - _ 82 
Spanking Fack was ſo comely — - — 73 
Stay, filver moon, nor haſten down the fties — 108 a, 
See, beneath yon bow?r of roſes - — 110 
| Silence! take notice, you are my ſon - — 121 
| Sir, you're a comical fellow u — 136 
See, the conquering hero comes — — — 143 
To‘ Bacchus may boat of his carekilling bowl — I 
The fun from the eaft tips the mountains with gold SE. 
The roſe had been waſh'd - - = ib. 
To Anacreon in heav'n = 3 —— 11 
The Aar of eve, day*s grateful cloſe - — 12 
The bluſhing pink, the ſpotleſs white - — 14 
The faw rites of fortune NW. - — 18 
The Romans in Englands, ence did ups — 22 
Tho? the turbulent feaſon of paſſion is ver —ä— 35 
The Watry God, great Neptune, lay — — 43 
The Shepherd Oliver, grown white With years 45 . 
The moon had climb the higheft hill —— 46 
The world, my dear Myra, is full of r — 52 
To baniſh life s troubles c. - n, $3 
Todt in the glad ſeaſon of fri ing - — 54 
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"T4043 no: her eyes, Cc. 

To Bachelor- ball wwe good fellows FOUR: 
Thy? Winter fpreads his drear domain 
*Twwas at the gates of Calais, Hogarth tells 
Twas on a bank of daiſies feveet - 
That Provence Roſe, whoſe odour charms 
*T4vas within a mile of Edinborough town 
Teas poft meridian, half paſt four - 
chat Monday morn, the ſmiling day — 
The Yarmouth Roads are right ahead = 
The tree which for ages has weather'd the blaſt 
The morning op'd ſmiling, all nature was gay 
The topſail fills, the wawing bark unmoors 

The day was departed, and forth from a cloud 
The dauntleſs ſailor leades his home - 
The wealthy fool with gold in fore — 
"The ſun ſets in night, &c. — "=P 
Tears waſh my ſad cheeks, Oc. — 

The waves were huſh'd, the ſky ſerene 

To heal the wound a Bee had made -- 
Time has not thinn'd my flowing hair - 
The bluſh on ber cheek «was by Modeſty 0 
This bottle*s the ſun of our table 

The fag through the fore tc. - 
Together let us range the fields - . 
The flocks /hall leave the mountains - 


While Mary, conſcious that ſhe loves - 
When fleep had clos'd the trawller's eyes 
ald by the breath of ring 
What cheerful ſounds ſalute our ears 
Where new-mown bay, &c. — 
ben night, and left upon my guard — 
What virgin or ſhepherd, in valley or grove 
When Britain fir ft, at heaw'n's command 
when Zack parted from me to plaugh the ſalt deep 
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Where flows ſweet Avon's flier Arcam — 51 
Whilft the tedious hour begyiling - — 62 
When France grown.xebellious Oc. - — 178 
When ſable night, each H plant refloring 83 
While on earth's ſoft lap deſcending - 92 
Vith my Jug in one hand, and my pe in the other 102 
When William at eve meets me down at the flile — 105 
When the roſy morn appearing - 111 
Were I oblig*d to beg my bread - - — 116 
Why tarri:s my love? Oc. - — — 1423 
With a cheerful old friend, c. - — 123 
When ode thas reſobv'd to create the round earth 124 
Wine the human ſoul inſpires - ,- — 129 
Why is love fo paſt defining — . — 125 
When Werter fair Charlotte beheld - — 130 
When it the fatal news arriv'd - — j 131 
We, on the preſent hour relying - — 133 
When Bibo thought fit from tbe world to retreat 135 
When frft I ſaw thee graceful mode — — ib. 
When Phebus the tops of the hills does adorn — 135 
When here Lucinda firft we came - — 140 
Wine does wonders ery day — - — 146 
When Arthur int in Court began - — 148 
Yes, every flower that blows - l — 58 
Young Damon of the wale is dead - — 68 
Ye chiefs of the ocean your laurels throw by ' — 115 
Te aſe for a ſong, Sc. — — 116 
re Senators of England, c. — — 135 
Te Gentlemen of England, c. - - — 143 
re Landfmen, liflen to my fong — — — 1450 
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LOVE AND WINE. 


HO* Bacchus may boaſt of his care-killing bowl, 
And folly iu thoug ht-drowning revels delight, 
such worſhip, alas! hath no charms for the ſoul, 
When ſofter devotions the ſenſes invite. 
To the arrow of fate, or the canker of care, 
His potions oblivious a balm may beſtow ; 
But to fancy, that feeds on the charms of the fair, 
The death of reflection's the birth of all woe! 
What ſoul that's poſſeſt of a dream ſo divine, 
With riot would bid the ſweet vifion begone 1 
For a tear that bedews ſenſibility's ſhrine, 
Is a drop of more worth than all Bacchus's tun. 
The tender exceſs that enamours the heart 
To few is imparted, to millions deny*d; 
Tis the brain of the victim that tempers the dart, 
And fools jeſt at that for which ſages have died. 
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Each change and exceſs hath thro? life been my doom, 
And well can I ſpeak of its joy and its ftrife ; 
The bottle affords us a glimpſe thro? the gloom, 
But Love's the true ſunſhine that gladdens our life. 
Come then, roſy Venus, and ſpread o'er my fight 
The magic eluſions that raviſh the ſoul ! 
Awake in my breaft the foft dream of delight, | 
And drop from thy myrtle one leaf in my bowl: 
Then deep will I drink of the nectar divine, | 
Nor e' er, jolly God, from thy banquet remove; f 
But each tube of my heart ever thirſt for the wine, 
That's mellow'd by Friendſhip, and ſweeten'd by Love! 
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NANCY OF THE FAIR. 


H, Nancy, wilt thou go with me, 
Nor ſigh to leave the flaunting town? 
Can filent glens have charms for thee, 
The lonely cot, and ruſſet gown? 
No longer dreſſed in filken ſheen, 

No longer deck'd with jewels rare; 
Say, can'it thou quit each courtly ſcene, 
Where thon wert faireſt of the fair? 

Oh, Nancy, when thou'rt far away, 
Will thou not caſt a wiſh behind? 
Say, canſt thou face the parching ray, 

Nor ſhrink before the wintry wind ? 
Oh, can that ſoft and gentle mien 
Extremes of hardſhip learn to bear ; 
Nor, ſad, regret each courtly ſcene, 
Where thou wert faireſt of the fair? 
Oh, Nancy, canft thou love ſo true, 
Through perils keen with me to go? 
Or, when thy ſwain miſhap ſhall rue, 
To ſhare with him the pangs of woe? 
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Say, ſhould diſeaſe or pain befall, 
Wilt thou aſſume the nurſe's care? 

Nor wiſtful thoſe gay ſcenes recall, 

Where thou wert faireſt of the fair? 


And when at laſt thy love ſhall die, 
Wilt thon receive his parting breath? 
Wilt thou repreſs each ſtruggling ſigh, 
And cheer with ſmiles the bed of death? 
And wilt thou o'er his breathleſs clay 
Strew flow'rs, and drop the tender tear? 
Nor then regret thoſe ſcenes ſo gay, 
Where thou wert faireſt of the fair? 


Yes, Anna breathes the ſacred vow, 

Than Venus more divinely bleſt! 
Sweet, gentle maid! full well I know 

The love that dwells in Anna's breaſt: 
One life ſhall both our boſoms cheer ; 

And when by fate we're doom'd to part; 
May'ſt thou ſurvive, my Anna dear, 

And let me live in Anna's heart. 


ANNA's URN, 


NCOMPASS'D in an angels frame, 
An angel's virtues lay; 


Too ſoon did Heav'n aſſert the claim, 


And call'd its own away. 
My Anna's worth, my Anna's charms, 
Muſt never more return ; 
What now ſhall fill theſe widow'd arms? 
Ah, me! my Anna's urn! 
Can I forget that bliſs refin'd, 
Which bleſt with her I knew? | 
Our hearts, in ſacred bonds entwin'd, 
Were bound by love too true. 
B 2 
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The rural train, which once were us'd 
In feſtive dance to turn, | 
$0 pleas'd when Anna they amus'd, 
Now weeping deck her urn! 
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The ſoul eſcaping from its chain, 
She claſp'd me to her breaſt, 4 
To part with thee is all my pain,” | \ 
She cry*d,-then ſunk to reſt. 1 


While mem'ry ſhall her ſeat retain, 
From beauteous Anna torn, 
My heart ſhall breathe its ceaſeleſs ſtrain 
Of ſorrow o'er her urn. 
There with the earlieft dawn, a dove | ; 
Laments her murder'd mate; x 
There Philomela, loft to love, 
Tells the pale moon her fate. 
With yew and ivy round me ſpread, 
My Anna there Pl! mourn ; 
For all my ſoul, now ſhe's dead, 
Concenters in her urn ! 


—— | 
AIR, IN THE FARMER. 


RE around the huge oak, that o*erſhadows yon mill, 
The fond ivy had dar'd to entwine ; 
Ere the church was a ruin that nods on that hill, 
Or the rook built his neſt in that pine: 


Could I trace back the time—a much earlier date 
Since my forefathers toil'd in the field; 
And the farm I now hold on your Honour's eſtate, 
Is the ſame that my grandfather till'd. 
He, dying, bequeath'd to his ſon a good name, 
Which unſullied deſcended to me ; 
For my child Pve pre ſerv'd it, unblemiſh'd with ſhame, 
And it ſtill from a ſpot ſhall be free. 
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174 
WILLY's ABSENCE. 


FIL take the war that hurry'd Willy from me, 
Who to love me juſt had ſworn ; 
They made him captain ſurely to undo me ; 
Woe is me! hell neer return. 
A thouſand loons abroad will fight him 
He from thouſands ne'er will run 
Day and night I did invite him 
To ftay at home from ſword or gun. 
I ugd alluring graces, 
With muckle kind embraces, 
Now ſighing, then crying, tears Au fall; 
And had he my ſoft arms 
Preferr'd to war's alarms, 
By love grown mad, 
Without my bonny lad, 
1 fear in my fit I had granted all. 


I waſh'd and patch'd to make me look provoking, 
Snares that they told me would catch the men, 

And on my head a huge commode ſat poking, 
Which made me ſhew as tall again. 

For a new gown too I paid mackle money, 
Which with golden flow'rs did ſhine : 

2 Well might my lover think me gay and bonny, 

© No Scotch laſs was e'er ſo fine. 


My petticoat I ſpotted, 

Fringe, too, with thread I knotted; 
Lac'd ſhoes, ſilken hoſe too garter'd over knee, 

But oh the fatal thought! 

To Willy theſe are nought, 

Who rode to towns, 

And rifl'd with dragoons, 
When he, filly loon ! might have gained me. 
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HUNTING SONG. - 


6 be - ſun from the eaſt tips the mountains with gold ; 
The meadows all ſpangl'd with dew-drops behold ! 
How the lark's early matin proclaims the new day, 
And the horn's chearful ſummons rebukes our delay ! 
: CHORUS. 

With the ſports of the field there's no pleaſure can vie, 

While jocund we follow the hounds in full try. 
Let the drudge of the town make riches his ſport ; 
The flave of the ftate hunt the ſmiles of a court; 
No care and ambition our paſtime annoy, 
But innocence ſtill gives a zeft to our joy. 

With the ſports Fc. 


Mankind are all hunters in various degree; 


The prieſt hunts a living—the lawyer a fee; 
The doctor a patient the courtier a place; 
Though often, like us, they're flung out in the chace. 
With the ſports DI. 
The cit hunts a plumb— while the ſoldier hunts fame; 
The poet a dinner the patriot a name; | 
And the artful coquette, tho? ſhe ſeem to refuſe, 
Yet in ſpite of her airs, ſtill her lover purſues. 
| With the ſports Cc. 
Let the bold and the buſy hunt glory and wealth; 
All the bleſſings we aſk is the bleffing of health, | 
With hounds and with horns thro? the woodlands to roam, 
And, when tir'd abroad, find contentment at home. 
With the ſports 7c 
— 


THE ROSE HAD BEEN WASH'D. 


HE roſe had been waſh'd, lately waſh'd in a ſhow'r, 
Which Mary to Anna convey*'d ; 
The plentiful moiſture encumber®d the flow'r, 
And weigh'd down its beautiful head, 
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E 71 
The cup was all filPd, and the leaves were all wet, 
And it ſeem'd, to a fanciful view, 
To weep for the buds it had left with regret, 
On the flouriſhing buſh where it grew. 
I haftily ſeiz'd it, unfit as it was, 
For a noſegay, ſo drooping and drown'd, 
And wringing it rudely, too rudely, alas! 
It ſnapt, and it fell to the ground. 
Ah! ſuch, I exclaim'd, is the pitileſs part 
Some act by the delicate mind, 
Regardleſs of wringing and breaking a heart, 
Already to ſorrow reſign'd. 
This elegant Roſe had I ſhaken it leſs, 
Might have bloom'd with its owner awhile; 
And the tear that is wip'd with a little addreſs, 
May be follow'd, perhaps, by a ſmile, 


rr] 
FAIR ROSALE. 


N that fair bank where Lubin dy'd, 
Fair Roſale, a wretched maid, 

Sat weeping o'er the cruel tide, 
Faithful to her Lubin's ſhade : 

Oh! may ſome kind, ſome gentle wave, 
Waft him to this mournful ſhore; 

Theſe tender hands ſhould make his grave, 
And deck his corpſe with flowers o'er ! 


Pd ever watch his mould'ring clay, 
And pray for his eternal reſt, 8 
When time his form has worn away, | 
His duft to place within my breaft. 
While thus ſhe mourn'd her Lubin loft, 
And Echo to her grief reply'd; 
Lo! at her feet his corpſe was toſt, 
She ſhriek'd, the claſp'd him! figh'd, and dy'd ! 
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Remember thou'rt a ſoldier's wife, 


THE BEAUTY OF THE MIND. 
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ADIES! would you know what magic, M 
Charms the heart of all mankind? * 

*Tis not bloom, nor form angelic, = 
But the beauty of the mind. 4 

Graceful mien and handſome feature A 
Powerful attractions are; 

But the choiceft gifts of nature, 
With this gift cannot compare. 

Gaudy dreſs will ne'er ayail you, 
Fine complexions will decay, 

But this beauty ne'er will fail you, 
When all others fade away. 


If already love's a duty, 
And in wedlock's bands you're join'd, 
Soon you'll ſee, without this beauty, 
Happineſs you ne'er can find. 
——— — 
THE SOLDIER's ADIEU! 


DIEU! adieu! my only life, 
My honour calls me from thee! 


Thoſe tears but ill become thee: 
What tho' by duty I am-call'd 
Where thund'ring cannons rattle, 
Where valour's ſelf might ſtand appall'd; 
When on the wings of thy dear love, 
To heav'n above thy fervent oriſons are flown, 
The tender pray'r 
Thou put'ft up there, 
Shall call a guardian angel down 
To watch me in the battle. 
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My ſafety thy fair truth ſhall be 
As ſword and buckler ferving ; 
My life ſhall be more dear to me, 
; Becauſe of thy preſerving. 
3 j Let perils come, let horrours threat, 
0 Let thund'ring cannons rattle, 
I fearleſs ſeek the conflia's heat, 
Aſſur'd, when on the wings of love, 
To heav'n above, &c, 
Enough—with that benignant fmile, 
Some kindred god inſpir'd thee, 
Who ſaw thy boſom void of guile, 
Who wonder'd and admir'd thee. 
I go, aſſur'd; my life, adieu! 
'The thund'ring cannons rattle; 
Tho murd'ring carnage ſtalk in view, 
When on the wings of thy true love, 
To heav'n above, &c. 


—— 
THE BLUSH OF SIMPLICITY. 


ILE Mary, conſcious that ſhe loves, 
Would hide the crimſon's tranfient hue, 
She veils the bluſh, which only proves 
A heart to love and William true. 
in erring maids, that fondly ſtray, 
A tinge as bright as thine we ſee ; 
Yet clouded looks its ſource betray, 
Unknown to innocence and thee. 
No cloud thine eyes of candour know, 
To ſhade their ſweet expreſſion o'er ; 
But, to the ſoft-ſuffuſing glow, 
They kindle quick, and ſparkle more. 
Ah! may ſuch glances ever ſpeak 
The“ Simple Bluſh” on Mary's cheek ! 


(90). 


AIR, FROM MAHMOUD. 9 
HEN fleep had clos'd the trav'ller's eyes, Mr 
By long fatigue oppreſs'd; | = 
While ſlumb'ring ſoft, ſerene he lies, we : 


And ſinks in downy reſt; | A 
By the glimpſes of the moon, 1 
Springs the Arab on his prey; 1 

Or beneath the ſcorching noon, 
Bears the loaded wealth away. 

But, tho' in hours of ſweet repoſe, 
His ſpoil the rover ſeek, 

Yet oft concern for human woes 

_ Impearls his glowing cheek ;. 

When the captive fair one pleads, 
Beauty, born to be ador'd, 

While reſiſtance round him bleeds, 
Beauty triumphs o'er his ſword. 


THE VALENTINE OF HOPELESS LOVE. 


AK'D by the breath of ſpring, in ewry vale, - 
The latent primroſe rears her ſickly head; 
The virgin ſnow-drop decks her verdant bed, 
And vi'lets blue perfume the paſſing gale. 
The tuneful linnet plumes her ſpeckl'd wing, 
The tender ſtock- dove coos in ev'ry grove, 
The ſoaring lark ſings loud the ſong of love, 
All nature owns thy influence, genial ſpring ! 
All—all but me!—condemn'd by wayward fate, 
To bear love's keeneſt arrow in my breaſt, 
"Tis vain to wiſh—to hope, alas !—too late! 
No change of ſeaſon brings me reft. 
A tear from thee is all the boon I crave, 
To wet the with'ring ſad that marks my grave 
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1 O Anacreon in heav'n, where he ſat in full glee, 
A few ſons of harmony ſent a petition, 
A 1 he their inſpirer and patron would be; 
= When this anſwer arriv'd from the jolly old ae 
« Voice, fiddle, and flute, 
No longer be mute, 
« l lend you my name and inſpire ye to boot; 
& And, beſides, Il inſtru ye, like me, to entwine 
« The myrtle of Venus with Bacchus's vine.” 
The news thro' Olympus immediately flew, 
When cld Thunder pretended to give himſelf airs; 
« If theſe mortals are ſuffer'd their plans to purſue, 
The devil a godde(s will ftay above ſtairs. 
« Hark ! (already they cry, 
In tranſport of joy) 
Away to the ſons of Anacreon we'll fly; 
And there with good fellows, we'll learn to entwine 
«© The myrtle of Venus with Bacchus's vine. 
© The yellow-hair'd god and his nine fuſty maids, 
„From Helicon's banks will incontinent flee; 
« Idalia will boaſt but of tenantleſs ſhades, 
„And the bi-forked hill a mere deſart will be: 
„My thunder, no fear on't, 
Will ſoon do its errand, 
And, d-mme, Ill ſwinge the ring-leaders, I warrant; 
« I'll trim the young dogs for thus daring to twine 
The myrtle of Venus with Bacchus's vine.“ 
Apollo roſe up, and ſaid, © pry'thee, nee'r quarrel, 
Good king of the gods, with my vot'ries below; 
* Your thunder is uſeleſs.” Then ſhewing his laurel, 
Cried, Sic evitabile fulmen, you know! 
Then over each head, 
My laurel I'll ſpread, 
* So my ſons from your crackers no miſchief ſhall dread, 


F 
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« The myrtle of Venus with Bacchus's vine.“ 


Next Momus got up, with his rifible phiz, 
And ſwore with Apollo he'd cheerfully join; 
The full tide of harmony ſtill ſhall be his, 


« 'Then Jove be not jealous, 
Of theſe honeſt fellows.” 


The myrtle of Venus with Bacchus's vine.” 

Ye ſons of Anacreon, then join hand in hand; 
Preſerve unanimity, friendſhip, and love; 

"Tis your's to ſupport what's ſo happily plann'd ; 


While thus we agree, 
Our toaſt let it be, 
May our club flouriſh happy, uaited, and free ! 
And long may the ſons of Anacreon entwine 
The myrtle of Venus with Bacchus's vine. 


HE ftar of eve, day's grateful cloſe, 
Guides weary labour to repoſe, 
Along the peaceful dell; 
But not to me repoſe is near, 
Unleſs that fairer ſtar appear, 
That gives ſo ſweet farewell. 
The ſhadowy night, on mantling wing, 
Shall ſoon its downy treaſures bring, 
While lulling breezes ſwell; 
But not to me comes balmy reſt, 
Unleſs her voice my ear has bleſt, 
That bids ſo ſweet farewell, 


You've the ſanction of gods, and the fiat of Jove. 


AIR, FROM LOCK AND KEY. 


«® Whil, ſmug in their club-room, they jovially twine 


But the ſong, and the catch, and the laugh, ſhall be mine. 


« Cried Jove, © we relent, ſince the truth you now tell us; 
And ſwear by old Styx, that they long ſhall entwine 


, 
U 
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THE FAN. 


R various purpoſe ſerves the fan, 
As thus—a decent blind, 
Between the fticks to peep at man, - 
Nor yet betray your mind. 

Each action has a meaning plain, 
Reſentment's in the ſnap, 

A flirt expreſſes ſtrong diſdain, 
Conſent a gentle tap. 

All paſſions will the fair diſcloſe, 
All modes of female art, 

And to advantage ſweetly ſhews 
The hand, if not the heart. 
"Tis folly's ſceptre, firſt defign'd 

By love's capricious boy, 
Who knows how lightly all mankind 
Are govern'd by a toy. 


THE COTTAGE OF CONTENT, =» 


N a cottage I live, and the cot of content, 
As its roof 's neither lofty nor low, 
May boaſt that tis bless'd, like a patriarch's tent, 
With all the kind gods can beſtow. 
"Tis a tation which yields me a ſpring of delight, 
Which lordlings may envy to ſee ; 
And a king might behold it, and ſay, Does this wight 
A bleſſing poſſeſs more than me?“ 


My tenement ſtands on the brow of a hill, 
Where on mammon and pride I look down; ; | 
While the cuckoo's note, join'd with the clack of the mil, 
I prefer to the clack of the town. 
Of my houſe I'm the ſov'reign, my wife is my queen, 
And the rules while ſhe ſeeks to __ 
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Thus the autumn of life, like the ſpring-tide ſerene, 
Makes November as cheerful as May.“ 
I lie down with the lamb, and I riſe with the lark, s 
Health, ſpirits, and vigour to ſhare ; 2 
For I feel on my pillow no thorns in the dark, BH 
Which the deeds of the day planted there: F 
And though bigots each night, to elude heav'n's wrath, 4 
To their ſaints and their wooden gods pray, 
Superſtition I court not for daggers of lath 3 
In my ſleep to drive demons away. 1 
Yet let not the egotiſt boaſt of his bliſs, 4 
Nor to ſelf be life's comforts confin'd; 
As he certainly merits all bleſſings to mils, AZ 
Who has no ſocial impulſe of mind. . 
For my friend Ive a board, I've a bottle and bed, 1 
And more welcome that friend if he's poor; 1 
Nor ſhall he who looks up for a ſlice of my bread, 
Though a ſtranger, be ſhut from my door. 


No ſervant I ſtint, nor put key on my cock, 
To ſave a poor horn of ſmall beer; 

Nor butt'ry, nor pantry, diſgrac'd with a lock, 
Shall proclaim that old Gripe-all ſtarves here: 

For the miſer on bolts and on bars may depend, 
To keep thieves and robbers at bay, 

But domeſtic attachment my houſe ſhall defend 
From freebooters by night and by day. 


THE BLUSHING PINK, 


1 bluſhing pink, the ſpotleſs white, 
Will always charm the purer ſight, 
Diſdaining gaudy pride ; 
How can ſuch colours fail to pleaſe, 
When, oh! with filken bands like theſe, 
True lover's knots are ty'd, 


1 
TOMORROW; or, Taz ProsrEcCT' or Horz! 
Tune" With my jug in one hand.” 


N the downhill of life when I find I'm declining, 
May my fate no leſs fortunate be ! 

Than a ſnug elbow-chair can afford for reclining, 
And a cot that o'erlooks the wide ſea 

Vith an ambling pad poney to pace o'er the lawn, 
While I carol away idle ſorrow ; 
nd blythe as the lark that each day hails the dawn, 
Look forward with hope for to-morrow. 


ith a porch at my door both for ſhelter and ſhade too, 
As the ſunſhine or rain may prevail, 

And a ſmall ſpot of ground for the uſe of the ſpade too, 
With a barn for the uſe of the flail ; 
cow for my dairy, a dog for mygame, 
And a purſe when my friend wants to borrow ; 

I'll envy no Nabob his riches or fame, 
Nor what honours may wait him to-morrow. 


From the bleak northern blaſt may my cot be completely 
Secur'd by a neighbouring hill; 


AAnd at night may repoſe ſteal on me more ſweetly, 


By the ſound of a murmuring rill; 

And while peace and plenty I find at my board, 
With a heart free from ſickneſs and ſorrow ; 

With my friends will I ſhare what to-day may N 
And let them ſpread the table to-morrow. 


And when I at laft muſt throw off this frail covering, 
Which I've worn for threeſcore years and ten; 

On the brink of the grave ll not ſeek to keep hovering, 
Nor my thread with to ſpin o'er again: 

But my face in the glaſs Pl] ſerenely furvey, 
And with ſmiles count each wrinkle and furrow ; 

As this worn - out old ſtuff which is threadbare to day, 
May become everlaſting to-morrow: | 


"7" 
THE DARING LINNET, 


Linnet juſt fledg'd, from its leaf-ſhady bow'r 
Its flight had too daringly took; 
Unable the wide ambient æther to tow'r, 
It flutter'd and fell in a brook. 
To fave the ſweet youngling fair Laura was nigh, 
She cheriſh'd and ſooth'd it to reſt; 
Yet, ſhe wet it as faſt, from pity's ſoft eye, 
As ſhe dry'd it's ſoft plumes on her breaſt. 
Thus vanity's pinions too oft we extend, 
And the dictates of reaſon forego; 
'Then fall, like the linnet, nor mect with a friend, 
Like Laura to weep o'er our woe. 


THE DESPORDING NEGRO. 


N Afric's wide plains, where the lion loud roaring, 
with freedom ſtalks forth the vait deſert exploring, 
I was dragg'd from my hut, and enchain'd like a ſlave, 
In a dark floating dungeon upon the ſalt wave: 

Spare a halfpenny to a poor negro. 


Toſt on the wild main I all wildly deſpairing, 
Burit my chains, ruſh'd on deck with mine eye-balls wide glaring, 
When the lightning's dread blaſt ſtruck the inlets of day, 
And its glorious bright beams ſhut for ever away : 
Spare a balfpenny Ec. 
The deſpoiler of man then his proſpect thus loſing 
Of gain by my ſale, not a blind bargain choofing, 
As my value, compar'd with my keeping, was light, 
Had me daſtd overboard in the dead of the night. 
Spare a halfpenny Ce. 
And but for a bark to Britannia's coaſt bound then, 
All my cares by that plunge in the deep had been drown'd then, 
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But, by moonlight defcry'd, I was ſnatch'd from the wave, 
And reluctantly robb'd of a watery grave: 

© Spare a halfpenny WF. 
How diſaſtrous my fate freedam's ground tho? I tread now, 
Torn from home, wife, and children, and wand'ring for bread now, 

While feas roll between us which ne'er can be cross'd, 
And hope's diſtant glimm'ring in darkneſs is loft. 
Spare a halfpenny Cc. 


But of minds foul and fair when the Judge and the Ponderer, 
Shall reſtore light and reft to the blind and the wanderer, 
The European's deep dye may outrival the floe, 

7 And the ſoul of an Ethiop prove white as the ſnow. 

Spare a halfpenny Cc. 


| | ——— 
TRIPUMH or CERES; ox, HARVEST HOME. 


Tune“ FF hat beauteous Scenes enchant my ſight.” 


\ 9 cheerful ſounds ſalute our ears, 
And echo o'er the lawn! 

Behold! the loaded car appears, 
In joyful triumph drawn ; 

The nymphs and ſwains, a jovial band, 
Still ſhouting as they come, 

With ruſtic inſtruments in hand, 
Proclaim the Harveſt-home. 


The golden ſheaves, pil'd up on high, 
Within the barn are ftor'd ; 
The careful hind, with ſecret joy 
"Exulting, views his hoard. 
His labours paſt, he counts his gains: 
And, freed from anxious care, 
His caſks are broach'd; the ſun-burnt ſwains | : |! 
His rural plenty ſhare. | 
C 
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In dance and ſong the night is ſpent; 
All ply the ſpicy bowl: 

And jeſts and harmleſs merriment 
Expand the artleſs ſoul. 

Young Colin whiſpers Roſalind, 
Who ftill reap'd by his fide ; 

And plights his troth, if ſhe proves kind, 
To take her for his bride. 

For joys like theſe, through circling years, 
Their toilſome taſk they tend : | 

The kind ſucceſſive labour bears, 
In proſpe& of the end; 

In Spring or Winter, ſows his ſeed, 
Manures or tills the ſoil; 

In Summer various cares ſucceed; 
But Harveſt crowns his toil. 


THE SWEET SOCIAL HOUR. 
Tune“ Fre around the buge oak.” 


HE fav'rites of fortune their treaſures may boaſt, 
| And may tempt us to bow at their ſhrine ; 

The gay, thoughtleſs lover his miſtreſs will toaft, 
And, tranſported, believes her divine. 


Diana, ſhe points to the joys of the field, 
And offers a ſcene of delight ; 

But all, ſay the vot ries of Bacchus, muſt yield, 
When the charms of the bottle invite, 

Yet pleaſures, when vary'd, appear like a dream, 
Thoꝰ her traits are ſo often eſpy d; : 

But ſons of true mirth, ye may drink of the ſtream, 

If fair Virtue—if Reaſon prefide. 


How few are the minds in this mortal eftate, 
Who are bleſt with Content happy ſore ! 
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Good friends, too, I've known, when was humble their fate, 
But, exalted, they knew me no more. 


The beauty of women TI fcel with a glow, 
And of love, I have taſted it's pow'r, 

Yet, amid the enjoyments I wiſh for below, 
Gods, give me the Sweet Social Hour 


— 
I'D THINK ON THEE MY LOVE. 


N ftorms when clonds 6bfcure the fy, 
And thunders roll, and light'gings fly, 
In midſt of all thoſe dire alarms, 
I tink, my Sally, on thy charms: 
'The troubled main, 
'The wind and rain, 
My ardent paſſion prove; 
Laſh'd to the helm, © 
Should ſeas o*erwhelm, 
I'd think on thee, my love! 
When rocks appear on ev'ry ſide, 
* And art is vain the ſhip to guide; 
1 In varied ſhapes when death appears, 
The thoughts of thee my boſom cheers; 
The troubled main, &c. 


But ſhould the gracious Pow*'rs prove kind, 
Diſpel the gloom, and Rill the wind, 
And waft me to thy arms onee. more, 
Safe to my long-loſt native ſhore ; 
No more the main 
Pd tempt again, 
But tender joys improve; 
I then. with thee, 
Should happy be, 
And think en nought but love. 
C2 
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JESSE. 
Tune“ Thou ſaft-fotuing Avon.“ 


— T Zoaſt not the ſmiles that adorn Jeſſe's face, 
Where, fondly enraptur'd, new beauties I trace; 
Her boſom, that ſurely a Stoic can warm, 
Or her tongue's magic pow'rs that reſiſtleſs can charm, 


Far dearer to me are the charms of her mind,— 
Tis Virtue, like fetters, my ſenſes can bind; 
All earthly perfections in Jeſſe unite, 

I gaze—and am loſt in extatic delight ! 


In yonder lone cottage, where ſickneſs and care, 
Where wretchedneſs triumph'd, and courted deſpair, 

I ftole-unperceiv'd—and beheld the dear maid, 

In Charity's garments celeftial array'd. 


The victims of ſorrow but ſpoke with their eyes,. 
The tear, from my Jeſſe, moſt kindly replies: 

To warm adoration was heighten'd my love; 

I thought her a goddeſs, and ſent from above 


1— 
SWEET POLL OF PLYMOUTH. 


WEET Poll of Plymouth was my dear; 
When forc*d from her to go, 
Adown her chezks tain'd many a tear 
My heart was fraught with woe. 
Our anchor weigh'd, for ſea we ftood, 
The land we left behind; 
Her tears then ſwell'd the briny flood, 
My ſighs increas'd the wind, 


We plough'd the deep, and now between A 
Us lay the ocean wide ; 
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For five long years I had not ſeen 
My ſweet, my bonny bride. 

That time I ſail'd the world around, 
All for my true love's ſake; 

But preſs'd as we were homeward 
I thought my heart would break. 


The preſs-gang bold I aſk'd in vain 
To let me once on ſhore; 1 

J long'd to ſee my Poll again, By 
But ſaw my Poll no more! 

And have they torn my love away? 
And is he gone?—ſhe cry'd : 

My Polly —-ſweeteſt flower of May 
She languiſh'd, droop'd, and dy'd | 


— | 
IN THE DEAD OF THE NIGHT.- 


N the dead of the night, when, with labour oppreſt, 
All mortals enjoy the ſweet bleſſing of reſt, 
A boy knock'd at my door, I woke with the noiſe, 
Who is it? ſaid I, that my reſt thus deſtroys, 


He anſwered ſo ſoftly, ſo gentle, ſa mild, 
I am a poor little unfortunate child; 
It's a cold rainy night, I am wet to the ſkin, 
And I have loſt my way, ſo pray let me in. 


In compaſſion I roſe, and ftriking a light, 

I open'd the door, when a boy met my ſight; 

He had wings at his ſhoulders, the rain from them dript, 
And with bow and arrow the boy was equipte 

I itir'd up my fire, ſet him down by my ſide, 

And with a warm napkin the wet from him dry'd; 

I chafed him all o'er to keep out the cold air, 

And the wet I wrung out with my hand from his hair. 


N > 
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No ſooner from wet and from cold he found cafe, 
Than, taking his bow, ſaid, Ma'am, if you plcaſe, 


If you pleaſe I would fain by expernnent know, 
If the rain has not damag'd the ſtring of my bow. 


Then ftrait from his quiver an arrow he drew, 
Which he aim'd at my heart, and twang went the yew; 
My bow is not damag'd, nor yet is my dart, 

But you'll find ſome trouble in bearing the ſmart. 


— 
THE CHAPTER OF KINGS, 


HE Romans in England once did fway, 
The Saxons they after them led the way, 
They tugg'd with the Danes till an overthrow 
They both of them got by the Norman bow. 
Yet barring all pother, 
The one and the other, 

Were all of them Kings in their turn. 
Little Willy, the Conqueror, long did reign, 
But Billy, his ſon, by an arrow was ſlain ; 

And Harry the Firſt was a ſcholar bright, 
But Stephy was forc'd for his crown to fight. 
Yet barrring &c. 


Second Harry, Plantagenet's name did bear, 
And Cœur de Lion was his ſon and heir; 
But Magna Charta we gain'd from John, 
Which Harry the Third put his ſeal upon. 

, Yet barring &c. 
There was Teddy the Firſt, like a tyger bold ; 
But the Second by rebels was bought and fold ; 
And Teddy the Third was his fubject's pride, 
Though Dicky, his grandfon, was popp'd aſide. 
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There was Harry tha aid a warlike wight, 
And Harry the Fifth, like a-cock would fight; 
Tho? Henney, his ſon, like a chick did pout, 
When Teddy, his couſin, had kick'd him out. 
* Vet barring &c. 
Poor Teddy the Fifth, he was kill'd in bed 
By butchering Dick, who was knock'd in head 
Then Harry the Seventh in fame grew big, 
And Harry the Eighth grew as fat as a pig, 
Let barring &c. 


With Teddy the Sixth we had tranquil days, 

Though Mary made fire and faggot to blaze; 

But good Queen Beſs was a glorious dame ! 

And bonny king Jamy from Scotland came. 
Yet barring &c. 


Poor Charley the Firſt was a martyr made, 

But Charley, his ſon, was a comical blade; 

And Jamy the Second, when hotly ſpur'd, 

Run away, d'ye ſee, from Willy the Third, 
Yet barring &c. 


Queen Anne was victorious by land and ſea, 
And Georgey the Firſt did with glory ſway: _ 
And as Georgey the Second has long been dead, 
Long life to the Georgey we have in his ſtead; 


And may his ſon's ſons to the end of the Chapter, 


Be all of them Kings in their turn. 
— 


POOR TOM; on, THE SAILOR's EPITAPH. 


H a ſheer hulk, lies poor Tom Bowling, 

The darling of our crew; 

No more he'll hear the tempeſts howling, 
For death has broach'd him too. 
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His form was of the manlieſt beauty, 
His heart was kind and ſoft; 
Faithful below he did his duty, 
And now he's gone aloft. 


Tom never from his word departed, = 
| His virtues were ſo rare; 
1 j His friends were many and true-hearted, 
1s } His Poll was kind and fair ; 
| And then he'd fing ſo blythe and jolly, 

Ah! many's the time and oft ! 
But mirth is turn'd to melancholy, 

For Tom is gone aloft ! 


Yet ſhall poor Tom find pleaſant weather, 
When HE, who all commands, 

Shall join, to call life's crew together, 
The word to pipe all hands. 

Thus death, who kings and tars diſpatches, 
In vain 'Tom's life has doft ; 

For tho? his body's under hatches, 
His ſoul is gone aloft! 


BONNY JAMIE O 


3 new-mown hay on winding Tay, 
The ſweets of ſpring diſcloſes, 
As I one morning finging lay 
Upon a bank of roſes, 
Young Jamie whiſking o'er the mead 
By geud luck chanc'd to ſpy me, 
He took his bonnet off his head 
And gently ſat down by me. 
O my bonny Jamie O! 
I care not tho' the world ſhould know 
How dearly I love Jamie O! 
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The ſwain, tho' I right muckle prize, 
Yet now I wad na ken him, 
But with a frown my heart diſguis'd, 
And ftraugaway to ſend him; 
But fondly he ſtill nearer preſs'd, 
And, at my feet down lying, 
His beating heart it thump'd ſo faſt, 
I thought the lad was dying. 
O my bonny Jamie &c. 


But Rill reſolving to deny, 
And angry accents feigning, 
i often roughly ſhot him by 
With words fa of diſdaining : 
He ſeiz'd my hand, and nearer drew, 
And gently chiding au my pride, 
50 ſweetly did the ſhepherd woo, 
I, bluſhing, vow'd to be his bride. 
O my bonny Jamie &c., 


THE RARA AVIS. 


WEET ſung the lark high pois'd in air, 
When on as ſweet a morn, 

In Hymen's fane, one fate to ſhare, 
Anna and I were ſworn. 

Sweetly the thruſh, in varied ſang, 
The vacant joy encreas'd, 

When kindly came the village throng 
To join the marriage feaſt. 


But ſweeter ſang the nightingale, 
Love's herald of the grove, 

When Cynthia, thro? the filver vale, 
Led to the bow'r of love! 

The lark's ſweet morning ſong of joy 
Is known by that content, 


rr 
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A lovely girl and blooming box or a 
Are giv'n us to cement: 5 An 

The thruſn ſtill mcrrily at noon, a 
In varied cadence ſings, * 


When ſmiling fortune oft ſome boon, 
To cheer our labour, brings. . 


Nor time far diſtant, ſhall we grieve, No, 
Tho? bleſſing now and bleſt, th 
When Philomel, at nature's eve, b 
Shall lull us into reſt. v 
—ů d 


THE WATCHMAN. 


Watchman I am, and I know all the round, 
The houſekeepers, the ſtrays, and the lodgers ; 
Where low dev'ls, rich dons, and high rips may be found, 
Odd dickies, queer kidds, and rum codgers. 
Of money and of proverty 
I'm he that takes the care, 
And cries, when I ſee rogues go by, 
Hey! what are you doing there? 


Only a little buſineſs in that houſe—you underſtand me—Under- 
mand you? Well, I believe you are an honeſt man: d'ye hear, 
bring me an odd filver candleſtick. 


Then to my box I creep, 
And then fall faft aſleep. 
Saint Faul's ttrikes one: 
Thus, after all the miſchief*s done, 
I goes and gives them warning, 
And loudly bawls, 
While ſtrikes St. Paul's, 
Paſt one o clock, and a cloudy morning ! 


Then round as the hour I merrily cries, 
Another find meſs I diſcover ; 
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or a curious rope-ladder I ftraightway eſpies, 
And Miſs Forward expecting her lover. 


Then to each other's arms they fly, 

My life, my ſoul—Ah, ah! 
Fine work, Miſs !--hot upon't; cries I, 

PI knock up your papa. 
No, no, you wont.—!I ſhall.--Worthy old ſoul! to be treated in 
this manner, Here, here, take this.—Oh, you villain, want to 
bribe an honeſt Watchman, and with ſuch a trifile too?— Well, 
well, here's more, More!] you ſeem to be a ſpirited lad: now 
do make her a good huſband: I'm glad you have trick'd the 
old hunks ; good night; I with you ſafe to Gretna-Green ! 


Then to my box I creep, 

And then fall faſt aſleep— 

What's that? St. Paul's ſtrikes two: 

The lovers off; what does I do, 

But gives the father warning ! \ 
And loudly bawls, &c. 


Then towards the Square, from my box, as I looks, 
I hears ſuch a ranting and tearing; 
"Tis Pharaoh's whole hoſt, and the pigeons, and rooks, 
Are laughing and finging, and ſwearing : 
Then ſuch a hubbub, and a din, 
How they blaſpheme and curſe !— 
That thief has ſtole my dimond pin. 
Watch, watch! I've loſt my purſe! 
Watch! Here—lI charge you, and I charges you: 'tis a marvellous- 
thing, that honeſt people can't go home without being robb'd ; 
which is the thief? That's the thief, that trick*d me out of two 
hundred pounds this evening. Ah, that you know is all in the 
way of buſineſs: but which is the thief that ftole the gentle- 
man's purſe ! That's him. What, Sam Snatch! Give it to me, 
Sam. He has not got your purſe, you are miſtaken in your 
man.-Go home peaccably, and don't oblige me to take you 
to the watch-houſe. 
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Then to my box I creep, 
And then fall faſt aſleep.— 
What's that? St. Paul's ſtrikes three. 
Thus from my roguery I gets free 
By giving people warning, 

And loudly bawls, &c. 


— — 
SWEET LILLIES OF THE VALLEY, 


02 barren hills and flow'ry dales, 

O'er ſeas and diſtant ſhores, 

With merry ſong and jocund tales, 
Pve paſs'd ſome pleaſant hours: 

Tho wand'ring thus I ne'er could find 
A girl like blitheſome Sally; 

Who picks, and culls, and cries aloud, 
« Sweet lilies of the valley.“ 


From whiſtling o'er the harrow'd turf, 
From neſting of each tree, 
I choſe a ſoldier's life to wed, 
So ſacial, gay, and free; 
Yet, tho” the laſſes love as well, 
And often try to rally, 
None pleaſes me like her, who cries 
* Sweet lilies of the valley.” 


Pm now return'd, of late diſcharg'd, 
To uſe my native toil ; 

From fighting in my country's cauſe, 
To plough my country ſoil ; 

I care not which, with either pleas'd, 
80 I poſſeſs my Sally, 

That little merry nymph, who cries 
Sweet lilies of the valley,” 


a i 
ORIGIN OF ENGLISH LIBERTY. 


NCE the Gods of the Greeks, at ambroſial feaſt, 
Large bowls of rich nectar were quaffing ; 
Merry Momus amongſt them was ſat as a gueſt: 
(Homer ſays the celeſtials love laughing.)— 
On each in the Synod the humouriſt droll'd, 
So none could his jokes diſapprove ; 
He ſung, reparteed, and ſome {mart ſtories told, 
And at length he began upon Jove. 


* Sire! Atlas, who long has the univerſe bore, 
« Grows grievouſly tir'd of late; 

He ſays that mankind are much worſe than before, 
*« $0 he begs to be eas'd of his weight.” 

Jove knowing the earth on poor Atlas was hurl'd, 
From his ſhoulders commanded the ball ; 

Gave his daughter Attraction the charge of the world, 
And ſne hung it up high in his hall. 


Miſs, pleas'd with the preſent, review'd the globe round 
To ſee what each climate was worth: 

Like a diamond the whole with an atmoſphere bound, 
And ſhe variouſly planted the earth: 

With filver, gold, jewels, ſhe India endow*d,- 
France and Spain ſhe taught vineyards to rear ; 

What ſuited each clime, on each clime ſhe beſtow'd, 
And Freedom ſhe found flouriſh'd here. 


"our Cardinal Virtues ſhe left in this Iſle, 
2 uardians to cheriſh the root; 

The bloſſoms of Liberty gan than to ſmile, 
And Engliſhmen fed on the fruit. 

Thus fed and thus bred, from a bounty ſo rare, 
O preſerve it as free as twas given! 

We will while we've breath; nay, we'll graſp it in death, 
Ihen return it untainted to heav'n. 


[301] 
ADVICE TO THE FAIR SEX. 


EAR Ladies, if Love is the plan you purſue, 
Whether fingle or marry*d I'll give you advice; 
I'll prove your phyſician and counſellor too, 
And aſk in return but your ſmiles as my price: 
Firſt you that would join in the conjugal band, 
And with to get marry'd as ſoon as you can, 
Let love and good temper go hand in hand, | 
And then never doubt but you'll conquer your man, 


Next, you that are married, and wiſh to remain 
Ever pleaſing and lovely wherever you go; 
In your minds, charming ladies, this maxim retain, 
When a huſband ſays YES, never anſwer him NO; 
Shou'd he frown, with a ſmile his ill nature repay, 
"Tis a proof of indulgence, but humour the plan; 
And if now and then you give him his way, 
Of this never doubt but you'll conquer your man. 
Let this be your plan, whether virgins or wives, 
And, ladies ! believe me, you're ſure to be right : 
Good-temper *s the pill to make happy your lives, 
"Tis the balm of affection, and ſource of delight: 
The term calPd OBEY, which you chance may have heard, 
Is compris'd in ſuch limits you eaſy may ſpan ; 
Be kind and good-temper*d, compoſes the word, 
Do this, and neꝰer doubt, but you'll conquer your man. 


mms 
THE TAR FOR ALL WEATHERS. 


SaiPd from the Downs in the Nancy, 
My jib how it ſmack'd thro? the breeze} 
She 's a veſſel as tight to my fancy : 
As ever ſail'd on the ſalt ſeas. 
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Then adieu to the white cliffs of Pritain, 
Our girls, and our dear native ſhore: 
For, if ſome hard rock we ſhould ſplit on, 

We ſhall never ſee them any more. 


But ſailors were born for all weathers; 
Great guns, let it blow high, blow low, 
Our duty keeps us to our tethers, 
And where the gale drives, we muſt go. 


When weenter'd the gut of Gibraltar, 
1 verily thought ſhe'd have funk ; 
For the wind ſo began for to alter, 
She reePd, juſt as thof ſhe was drunk. 
The ſquall tore the mainſail to ſhivers; 
Helm a-weather the hoarſe boatſwain cries, 
Brace the foreſail athwart—ſee ſhe quivers, 
As through the rough tempeſt ſhe flies. 
But ſailors were born &c. 


The ſtorm came on thicker and faſter, 
As black juſt as pitch was the ſky, 
When truly a doleful difafter _ 
Befel three poor ſailors and I; 
Ben Buntline, Sam Shroud, and Dick Handſail, 
By a blaſt that came furious and hard, 
Juſt while we were furling the main-ſail, 
Were ev'ry foul ſwept from the yard, 
But ſailors were born &c. 


Poor Ben, Sam, and Dick, cry*d peccavi! 
As for I, at the riſk of my neck, 
While they ſunk down in peace to old Davy, 
Caught a rope, and fo landed on deck. 
Well, what would you have? we were ſtranded, 
And out of a fine jolly crew, 
Of three hundred that ſail'd, never landed 
But I, and (I think) twenty-two! 
But ſailors were born &c. 
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After thus we at ſea had miſcarry'd, 
Another gueſs way ſat the wind, 
For to England I came, and got marry d 
'To a lats that was lovely and kind : 
But, whether for joy or vexation, 
We know not for what we are born; 
Perhaps I may find a kind ſtation; 
Perhaps I may touch at Cape-Horn ! 
But ſailors were born for all weathers ; 
Great guns, let it blow high, blow low, 
Our duty keeps us to our tethers, 
And where the gale drives we muſt go. 


— 
AIR, IN THE SPRIGS OF LAUREL, 


EN night, and left upon my guard, 
Nor whiſp'ring breeze, nor leaf is heard, 
And ftars beneath cloſe branches peep, 
And birds are huſh'd in downy fleep, 
My ſoul to ſofteſt thoughts refign'd, 
And lovely Mary fills my mind 
At every noiſe for bluff— Whe*. there?“ 
I gently breathe, © Is't thou, my fair ? 
« Thy dying ſoldier hafte and ſee, 
« Oh! come, ſweet Mary, come to me!“ 


As on my poſt, thro” blaze of day, 
The wretched, happy, ſad and gay, 
In quick ſucceſſion move along— 
I ſee, nor hear, the paſſing throng, 
My ſoul ſo wrapt in Mary's charms, 
I hug my muſket in my arms; 
So all of paſſion, joy and grief, | 
When comrades bring the glad relief, 
I cry, “Thy ſoldier haſte and ſee 
Ohl come ſweet Mary, come to me [” 
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A HINT TO THE FAIR SEX. 


TTEND all ye Fair, and Pl tell you the art 
To bind ev'ry fancy with eaſe in your chains, 
To hold in ſoft fetters the conjugal heart, 
And baniſh from Hymen his doubts and his pains. 


When Juno accepted the Ceſtus of Love, 

She at tirſt was but handfome—then charming became, 
It taught her with {kill the ſoft paſſions to move ; 

To kindle at once, and to keep up the flame. 


Ye Fair, take the Ceſtus, and practiſe its art, 

The mind unaccompliſh'd, mere features are vain; 
Exert your ſweet pow'r, you'll conquer each heart, 

And the loves, joys, and graces, will walk in your train. 


THE HAPPY MEETING. 


8 Jamie gay, gang'd blithe his way, 
Along the banks of Tweed, 
A bonny laſs, as ever was, | 
Came tripping o'er the mead; | 
) The hearty ſwain, untaught to feign, 
P The buxom nymph ſurvey'd: | | 
And full of glee, as lad could be, | 
Beſpake the pretty maid. 1 
Dear laily, tell, why by thine ſel 
Thou haſt'ly wand'reſt here? | 
My ewes, the cry'd, are ftraying wide; g i 
Canſt tell me, laddy, where? a 
To town ite hie, he made reply, | 
Some muckle ſport to fee ; 
But thou'rt ſo ſweet, ſo trim and neat, 
Iſe ſeek the ewes with thee. 
D 


—— —— —  — 
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She gin her hand, nor made a ſtand, 
But like the youth's intent; 

O'er hill and dale, o'er plain and vale, 
Right merrily they went: 

The birds ſang ſweet the pair to greet, 
And flowers bloom'd around; 

And as they walk'd, of love they talk'd, 
And joys which lovers crown'd. 


And now the ſun had roſe to noon, 
(The zenith of his pow'r) 

When to a ſhade their ſteps they made, 
To paſs the mid-day hour : 


The bonny lad raw'd in his plaid 


The laſs who ſcorn'd to frown ; 
She ſoon forgot the ewes ſhe ſaught, 
And he to gang to town. 


——— 
THE WEDDING- DAV. 


T virgin or ſhepherd, in valley or grove, 
Will envy my innocent lays; 

The ſong of the heart and the off:pring of love, 
When ſung in my Corydon's praiſe : 

O' er brook and o' er brake as he hies to the bow'r, 
How lightfome my ſhepherd can trip; 

And ſure when of love he deſcribes the ſoft pow'r, 
The honey-dew drops from his lip. 


How ſweet is the primroſe, the vi'let how ſweet, 
And ſweet is the eglantine breeze; 

But Corydon's kiſs, when by moonlight we meet, 
To me is far ſweeter than theſe: 

I bluſh at his raptures, I hear all his vows, 


I ſigh when I offer to ſpeak, 


Yah 
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And, oh! what delight my fond boſom o'erflows, 
When I feel the ſoft touch of his check. 


Reſponſive and ſhrill be the ot es on the ſpray, 
Let the pipe thro? the village reſound, 

Be ſmiles in each face, O ye thepherds to-day, 
And ring the bells merrily round: 

Your favours prepare, my companions, with ſpeed, 
Afitt me my bluthes to hide, 

A twelvemonth ago on this day, I agreed, 
To be my lov'd Corydon's bride. 


FRIENDSHIP WITH WOMAN. 


HO! the turbulent ſeaſon of paſſion is o'er, 
The pulſe is grown fecble, the breaſt heaves no more; 
I realize pleaſures which rovers but dream, 
In the ſweet converſation of her I eſteem. 


In friendſhip with woman there's joy without pain, 
There's a charm— there's a ſomething too nice to explain 
"Tis a bliſs far exceeding the frenzy of love, 

is an carneſt of that which we hope for above! 


— 


TOBY PHILPO T. 


EAR Tom, this brown jug, that now foams with mild ale, 
(In which I will drink to ſweet Kate of the Vale) 
Was once Toby Philpot, a thirſty old ſoul, 
As &'er crack'd a bottle, or fathom'd a bowl: 
In boozing about 'twas his pride to excell, 
And amongſt jolly topers he bore off the belle. 
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It chanc'd as in dog - days he fat at his eaſe, _ 
In his flow'r- woven arbour, as gay as you pleaſc, 
With a friend and a pipe quaffing ſorrow away, 
And with hearty old ſtingo was ſoaking his clay; 
His breath-doors of life on a ſudden were ſhut, 
And he dy d full as big as a Dorcheſter butt. 


His body, when long in the ground it had lain, 
And time into clay had reſolv'd it again, 
A potter found out in its covert ſo ſmug, 
And with part of fat Toby he form'd this brown jug ; 
Now, ſacred to friendſhip, to mirth, and mild ale, 

Fil drink to my lovely ſweet Kate of the Vale. 
—— 2 


OLD AGNES. 
(SEQUEL TO TOBY PHILPOT,) 


Y true-hearted fellows who ſmoke with ſuch glee; 
To beg your attention for once I'll make free, 

And ſing of our pipes, whilſt thus merry and ſnug, 
We ſoften our cares as we lighten our jug --- 
This jug, which, from Toby, its origin boaſts ; 
Old Toby, whoſe mem'ry enlivens the toaſt. 
Toby's fame, like his ſize, ſpread ſo great by his ale, 
That for Agnes no room could be found in the tale; 
Honeft Agnes the ſocial ſupport of his life, 
Both for quaſting and ſize was well pair'd as his wife; 
Therefore ſinging her praiſe, we with joy will negale, 
Whilſt our pipes and our jug give a zeſt to our ale, 
The potter who ſhrewdly found Toby's remains, 
Thought a vifit again there might anſwer his pains, 
Where, in brief, he found Agnes, whoſe death, as her life, 
Made her qualify'd duly to lie as his wife : 
Her fair fame all the village inceſſantly quote, 
Whole Vicar the following Epitaph wrote: 
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Epitaph. 
* Agnes Philpot, the wife of old Toby, renown'd, 
« Who liv'd whilſt on earth, now lies dead in the ground; 
« The care of her grieving for Toby to bilk, 
„ She ſoften'd her ſorrows with brandy and milk: 
« Swoln with ſilky ſhe thriv'd, till her ſkin gave a crack, 
5 When Death, popping in, laid her here on her back.“ 
* 


At theſ e lines our good potter a happy thought ſtarted, 
That Toby and Agnes ſhould never be parted ; 

So he took of her clay, which was white as her milk, 
And temper'd with brandy, *till ſofter than filk ; 

Then forming theſe Pipes, he advis'd, fly and ſnug, |, 
That we kiſs her fair clay, and ſhake hands with his jug. 


PLATO's ADVICE, 


AYS Plato, why ſhould man be vain, . 
Since bounteous heav'n hath made him great? 

Why look with inſolent diſdain 

On thoſe undeck'd with wealth or flate? 
Can fplendid robes, or beds of down, 

Or coftly gems that deck the fair. 
Can all the glories of a crown 

Give health, or eaſe the brow of care? 


The ſcepter'd king, the burthen'd ſlave, 
The humble, and the haughty die; 
The rich, the poor, the baſe, the brave, 

In duſt, without diſtinction, lie. 
Go ſearch the tombs where monarchs reſt, - 
Wha once the greateſt titles bore ; | 
The wealth and glory they poſſeſs'd, 
And all their honours, are no more; 
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So glides the meteor thro?” the ſky, 
And ſpreads along a gilded train. 
But, when its ſhort-liv'd beauties die, 
Diſſolves to common air again. 
So *tis with us, my jovial ſouls :— 
Let friendſhip reign while here we ſtay; 
Let's crown our joys with flowing bowls ;— 
When Jove us calls we muſt obey. 


THE HIGH-METTLED RACER. 


EE the courſe throng'd with gazers, the ſports are begun, 
The confuſion but hear, I bet you, Sir—done, done!“ 

Ten thouſand ftrange murmurs reſound far and near, 

Lords, hawkers, and jockies, aſſail the tir'd ear: 

Whilft with neck like a rainbow, erecting his creſt, 

Pamper'd, prancing, and pleas'd, his head touching his breaſt ; 
Scarcely ſnuffing the air, he's ſo proud and elate, 

The HIGH-ME'TTLED RACER firit ſtarts for the plate. 


Now Reynard's turn'd out, and o'er hedge and ditch ruſh 
Dogs, horſes, and huntſmen, all hard at his bruſh ; 
'Thro* marſh, fen, and briar, led by their ſly prey, 

They by ſcent and by view cheat a long tedious way; 
White alike born for ſports of the field and the courſe, 
Always ſure to come thro'—a ſtaunch and fleet horſe : 
When fairly run down, the fox yields up his breath. 
The HIGH-METTLED RACER is in at the death. 


Grown aged, us'd up, — and turn'd out of the ſtud ; 

Lame, ſpavin'd, and wind-gall'd, but yet with ſome blood; 
While knowing poſtillions the pedigree trace, 

rell his dam won this ſebeepſtates, his fire gainꝰd that race; 
And what matches he won too, the hoſtlers count o'er 

As they loiter their time at ſome hedge-alehouſe door. 
While the harneſs ſore galls, and the ſpurs his fides goad, 
The HIGH-METTLED RACER's a hack on the road. 
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Till at laſt, having labour'd, drudg'd early and late, 
Bow'd down by degrees, he bends on to his fate; 
Blind, old, lame, and feeble, h< tugs round a mill, 
Or draws ſand till the ſand of his hour-glaſs ſtands ſtill; 
And now, cold and lifeleſs, expos'd to the view 

In the very ſame cart which he yeſterday drew, 

While a pitying crowd his ſad relicks ſurrounds— 

The HIGH-METTLED RACER=is ſold for the hounds. 


THE GIRL OF MY HEART. 


N the world's crooked path where Pve been, 

There to thare of life's gloom my poor part, 

The bright ſun-ſhine that ſoften'd the ſcene 
Was—a ſmile from the girl of my heart. 


Not a ſwain when the lark quits her neſt, 
But to labour with glee will depart, 

If at eve he expects to be bleſt 
With—a ſmile from the girl of his heart, 


Come then croiles and cares as they may, 
Let my mind till this maxim impart, 

That the comfort of man's fleeting day 
I;—a ſmile from the girl of his heart. 


BLACK-EY'D SUSAN. 


LL in the Downs the ficet was moor'd, 
'The ftreamers waving in the wind, 
When black-ey'd Suſan came on board, 
Oh! where ſhall I my true-love find? 
Tell me, ye jovial ſailors, tell me true, 
Does my ſweet William ſail among the crew ! 


William, who high upon the yard, 
Rock'd with the billows to and fro; 
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Soon as her well-known voice he heard, 
_ He ſigh'd, and caft his eyes below. 


The cord ſlides ſwiftly thro” his glowing hands, 
And, quick as lightning, on the deck he ftands, 


So the ſweet lark, high pois'd in air, 
Shuts cloſe his pinions to his breaſt, 
(If, chance, his mate's ſhrill note he hear) 
And drops at once into her neſt. 
The nobleſt captain in the Britiſh fleet . 
Might envy William's lips thoſe kiſſes ſweet. 


O, Suſan, Suſan! lovely dear, 
My vows ſhall ever true remain; 
Let me kiſs off that falling tear: 
We only part to meet again. 
Change, as ye lift, ye winds ; my heart ſhall be 
'The faithful compaſs, that All points to thee. 


Believe not what the landmen ſay, - 

Who tempt with doubts thy conftant mind; 
They'll tell thee, ſailors, when away, 

In ev'ry port a miſtreſs find 


Yes, yes, believe them, when they tell thee ſo, 


For thou art preſent, whereſoe'er I go. 


If to far India's coaft we ſail, 
Thy eyes are ſeen in diamonds bright : 


'Thy breath is Africk's ſpicy gale; 


Thy ſkin is ivory ſo white: 
Thus ev'ry beauteous object that I view, 
Wakes in my ſoul ſome charms of lovely Sue. 


Tho! battle call me from thy arms, 
Let not my pretty Suſan mourn. ; 
Tho” cannons roar, yet ſafe from harms 
William ſhall to his dear return : 
Love turns aſide the balls that round me fly, 
Leſt precious tears ſhould drop from Suſan's eo. 
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The boatſwain gave the dreadful word, 

The ſails theisſwelling boſom fpread ; 
No longer muſt ſhe ſtay aboard: 

They kifs'd ; ſhe ſigh'd ; he hung his head. 
Her leſs'ning boat unwilling rows to land : 
Adieu! ſhe cries; and wav'd her lily-hand, 

: ——— 


. RULE, BRITANNIA! 


EN Britain firſt, 'at heav*n's command, 
Aroſe from out the azure main, 
Aroſe &c- 
This was the charter, the charter of the land, 
And guardian angels ſung this ftrain: 
Rule, Britannia Britannia, rule the waves, 
Britons never will be Haves. 


The nations, not ſo bleſt as thee, 
Muſt in their turns to tyrants fall, 
Muſt &c. 
Whilſt thou ſhalt flouriſh, ſhalt flouriſh great and free, 
The dread and envy of them all. 
Rule, Britannia! Wc, 


Still more majeſtic ſhalt thou riſe, 
More dreadful from each foreign ſtroke; 
More dreadful &c. 
As the loud blaſt, loud blaſt that rends the ſkies, 
Serves but to root thy native oak. 
Rule, Britannia! c. 


Thee haughty tyrants neꝰer ſhall tame; 
All their attempts to bend thee down, 
All their &c. 
Will but arouſe, arouſe thy gen'rous flame, 
And work their woe, and thy renown. 
| Rule, Britannia! c. 


_— 
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To thee belongs the rural reign, 
Thy cities ſhall with commerce ſhine; 
Thy cities &c. 
All thine ſhall be, ſhall be the ſubject main, 
And ev*ry ſhore it circles thine. 
Rule, Britannia! Fc. 


The Muſes ſtill with freedom found, 
Shall to thy happy coaſt repair; 
Shall &c. 
Bleſs'd ifle! with beauty, with matchleſs beauty crown'd, 
And * hearts to guard the fair. 
Rule, Britannia! c. 


I ö 


MY NATIVE VALE. 


EAR is my little native vale, 
The ring-dove builds and warbles there; 
Cloſe by my cot the tells her tale 
To cev'ry paſſing villager. 
The ſquirrel leaps from tree to tree, 
And ſhells his nuts at liberty. Ry Fl 


In orange groves and myrtle bow'rs, 

That breathe a gale of fragrance round, | 
I charm the fairy-footed hours 

With my lovd lute's romantic ſound ; 
Or crowns of living laurel weave 
For thoſe that win the race at eve. 


The ſhepherd's horn, at break of day, 
The ballet danc'd in twilight glade; 
'The canzonet and roundelay, 
Sung in the ſilent greeawood ſhade : 
Theſe fimple joys, that never fail, 
Shall bind me to my native vale. 
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THE WATRY GOD, 
IN HONOUR OF ADMIRAL HAWKE. 


HE Watry God, Great Neptune, lay 
In dalliance ſoft, and amorous play, 
On Amphytrite's breaſt ; 
When Uproar rear*d her horrid head, 
'The Tritons ſhrunk, the Neriads fied, 
And all their fears confeſt. 


Loud Thunder ſhook the vaſt domain, 

The liquid world was wrapt in flame, 
The God amazed ſpoke, 

Ye winds! go forth, and make it known, 

Who dares to thake my coral throne, 
And fill my realms with ſmoak. 


The winds, obſequious at his nod, 
Sprang ſtrongly up t* obey their god, 
And ſaw two fleets away: 
The one, Victorious HAWKE, was thine, 
The other CONFLAN's wretched line, 
In terror and diſmay. 


Then down deſcend, and tell their chief, 
That France was ruin d paſt relief, 

And HAWKE triumphant rode: 
HAWKE ! cries the chief, pray who is he? 
That dares ufurp my power at ſea, 

And thus inſult a god? 


The winds reply, + In diſtant lands 

here lives a KING who HAWKE commands, 
Who ſcorns all foreign force. 

And when his floating caſtles roll 


<« From ſea to ſea, from pole to pole, 


« Great HAWKE directs their courſe. 
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« Or when his winged bullets fly, 
To puniſh fraud or perfidy, 
Or ſcourge a guilty land. 
„Then gallant HAWKE, ſerenely great, 
„ Tho' death and horror round him wait, 
* Performs the dread command.“ 


Neptune with wonder heard the ſtory, 

Of GEORGE's ſway, and BRITAIN's glory, 
Which time ſhall ne'er ſubdue. 

BOSCAWEN's deeds, and SAUNDER's fame, 

Join'd with brave WOLFE's immortal name, 
Cry'd out, Can this be true?“ 


A King ! he needs muſt be a god, 

* Who has fuch heroes at his nod, 
To govern earth and ſea : 

« I yield my Trident and my Crown, 

As tribute due to fuch renown, 
Great GEORGE ſhall rule for me.“ 


. 


THE CONTENTED SHEPHERD, 


the ſide of a mountain o*erſhadow'd with trees, 
With thick cluſters of vine intermingled and wove, 

I beheld my thatch'd cottage, dear manſion of eaſe, 

The feat of contentment, of friendſhip, and love. 


Each morn, when I\open the latch of my door, 
My heart throbs with rapture to hear the birds ſing, 
And at night, when the dance in the village is o'er, 
On my pillow I ftrew the freſh roſes of ſpring. 
When I hide in the foreſt from noon-ſcorching ray, 
While the torrent's deep murmurs re-echoing ſound, 
When the herds quit their paſture to quaff the clear ſtream, 
And the flocks in the vale lie extended around: 
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1 muſe, but my thoughts are contented and free, 
I regret not the ſplendor of riches and pride; 
The delights of retirement are dearer to me 
Than the proudeſt appendage to greatneſs ally'd. 
I ſing, and my ſong is the carol of joy, 
My cheeks glow with health, like the wild roſe in bloom ; 
I dance, yet forget not, t ho' blithſome- and gay, 
That I meaſure the footſteps that lead to the tomb: 


Contented to live, yet not fearful to die, 

With a conſcience unſpotted, I paſs thro” life's ſcene ; 
On the wings of delight ev'ry moment ſhall fly, 

And the end of my days be reſign'd and ſerene. 


OLD OLIVER; ox, THE DYING SHEPHERD. 


RECITATIVE. | 
HE Shepherd, Oliver, grown white with years, 
Like ſome old oak weigh'd down by winter ſnows, 
Now drew the viilage ſighs, and village tears; 
His eye-lids ſinking to their laſt repoſe, 


Yet ere expir'd Life's trembling flame, and pale, 
Thus to the bleating bands around his door, 
That ſeem'd to mourn his abſence from their vale, 
The feeble Shepherd ſpoke, and ſpoke no more! 
AIR, 
O, my Flock ! whoſe kind voices I hear, 
Adieu! ah, for ever adieu! 
No more on your hills I appear, 
And together our pleaſure purſue : 


No more, at the peep of the day, 
From valley to valley we rove, 

Mid the ftreamlets, and verdure of May, 
Mid the zephyrs, and ſhade of the grove. 
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No more to my voice ſhall ye run, 

And, bleating, your Shepherd ſurround; 
And, while I repoſe in the tun, 

Like a guard, watch my ſleep on the ground. 


When Winter, with tempeſt and cold, 
Dims the eye of pale Nature with woe, 

I lead you no more to the fold, 0 
With your fleeces all cover'd with ſnow. 


O, mourn not at Oliver's death ! 

_ Unwept my laſt ſand let it fall; 

Ye too muſt reſign your ſweet breath, 
For who his paft years can recall? 


O, take all your Shepherd can give ! 
Receive my laſt thanks, and laft ſigh; 

Whoſe ſimplicity taught me to live, 
And whoſe innocence teaches to die 


— mm tn nmmnmnmnes 
MARY's DREAM. 


HE moon had climb'd the highett hill, 
Which riſes o'er the ſource of Dee; a 

And from the eaſtern ſummit ſhed, 

Her filver lights on tow'r and tree; 
When Mary laid her down to fleep, 

Her thoughts on Sandy far at ſea; 
'Then ſoft and flow a voice was heard, 

« Sweet Mary, weep no more for me.” 


She from her pillow gently rais'd 

Her head, to aſk who there might be, 
And ſaw young Sandy ſhiv'ring ſtand, 

With pallid cheek and hollow eye: 
O, Mary dear, cold is my clay, 

It lies beneath a ſtormy ſea ; 
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« Far, far from thee, I ſleep death, 
« So, Mary, weep no more for me. 


„Three ſtormy nights and ſtormy days 
„We toſs'd upon the raging main; 
And long we ttrove our bark to ſave, 
« But all our ſtriving was in vain : 
« Fen then, what horror chilPd my blood, 
„My heart was fill'd with love for thee : 
Ihe ſtorm is paſt, and I at reit, 
80, Mary, weep no more for me. 


« O! maiden dear! thyſelf prepare, 
We ſoon ſhall meet upon that ſhore, 
„Where love is free from doubt and care, 
And thou and I ſhall part no more.“ 
Loud crow'd the cock, the ſhadow fled, 

No more of Sandy could ſhe ſee; 
But ſoft the paſling ſpirit ſaid, 
* Sweet Mary, weep no more for me.” 


MARY's DREAM AT SANDY's TOMB. 
Largo. 


OUD toll'd the ftern bellman of night, 
When Mary, dejected and fad, 
To the turf had directed her flight, 
Wherein her cold lover lay clad. 
How long, my lov'd Sandy, ſhe cry'd, 
Muft my heart in lone anguiſh complain? 
How long ? *till in death we're ally'd, 
And fate cannot part us again. 
Hark ! hark ! 'tis a voice from the tomb; 
„Come, Mary, (it cries) come away; 
« To partake of thy lover's ſad doom, 
And reſt thee beſide his cold clay“ 
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Zargetto Siciliano. A 
I hear the kind call, and I come, p 
Ye friends and companions, adicu ! 
I haſte to my Sandy's dark tomb, 
To die on his boſom, ſo true. z 
I hear the kind call, and obey; 
Ah! Sandy, receive me, the cried ; * 
Then breathing a ſigh o'er his clay, 
She hung on his tombftone—and dy'd ! 


— —— 
' POOR JACK! 


O patter to lubbers and ſwabs, d'ye ſee, 
*Bout danger, and fear, and the like; 

A tight-water boat and good ſea-room give ine, 

And it e'n't to a little I'll ſtrike; 
Tho? the tempeſt top- gallant · maſt ſmack ſmooth ſhou'd finite, 

And ſhiver each ſplinter of Wood 
Clear the wreck, tow the yards, and bowſe ev'ry thing tight, 
F And under reef'd foreſail we'll ſcud 
\ Avaſt, nor don't think me a milk-ſop ſo ſoft, 

| To be taken for trifles a-back ; . 
\ - For they ſay therę a Providence fits up aloft, 
| To keep watch for the life of POOR JACK ! 


Why, I heard the good Chaplain palaver one day 
About ſouls—heaven—mercy---and ſuch ; 

And, my timbers\! what lingo he'd coil and belay | 
Why, 'twas juſt all as one as High Dutch: 

But he ſaid, how a ſparrow can't founder, d ye fee, 
Without orders that comes down below ; 

And many fine things, which prov'd clearly to me 
That Providence takes us in tow. 

« For (ſays he) d'ye mind me, let ſtorms e'er ſo oft 
Take the top-lifts of ſailors a-back, 
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« There's a ſweet little Cherub ſits perch'd up aloft 
« To keep watch for the life of POOR JACK!” 


I ſaid to our Poll (for you ſee ſhe would cry) 
When laſt we weigh't anchor for ſea, 

« What argufies ſniv'ling and piping your eye, 
« Why, what a great fool you mutt be ! 


Can't you ſee the world's wide, and there's room for us all, 


« Both for ſeaman and lubbers aſhore ; 

« And if to old Daty I go, my dear Poll, 
« Why, you never will hear of me more! 

« What then?—all's a hazard—come don't be ſo ſoſt 
perhaps I may laughing come back; 

6 For, d'yc ſee, thete's a Cherub ſits ſmiling aloft, 
To keep watch for the life of POOR JACK ! ry 


D'ye mind me, a ſailor ſhou'd be ev'ry inch 
All as one as a piece of the ſhip, 

And with her brave the world, without off'ring to flinch, 
From the moment the anchor's a-trip. 

As to me, in all weathers, all times, fides and ends, 
Nought's a trouble from duty that ſprings— 

My Heart is my Po!l's—and my rhino my friend's, 
And as for my [ife—'tis the King's! 6 


& F'en when my time comes, ne'cr believe me ſo ſoft 


As with grief to be taken a- bac 
For that ſame little Cherub that fits up aloft 
Will look out a good birth for POOR JACK! 
| — — 
THE SWEET LITTLE ANGEL! 
A SEQUEL TO POOR JACK! 


WEE Jack parted from me to plough the ſalt deep, 
Alas! I mayn't ſee him again; 


in ſpite of all talking I could not but weep 
To help it I'm ſure was in vain; 
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Then he broke from my arms and bid me farewell, 
Saying, Come Poll, my ſoul, it won't do, 
So, d'ye hear, avaſt whining, and fobbing, my girl, 
"Tis all fooliſh nonſente in you. 
I could not help thinking that Jack was in fight, 
From a ſomething that whiſper'd d'ye ſee, 24 


There's a ſweet little Angel that ſits out of ſight, 
Will reſtore my Poor Jack unto me. 


Yet while he's at diftance each thought is employ'd, 
And nought can delight me on ſhore ; 
i fancy at times that the ſhip is deſtroy'd, 
And Jack, I ſhall never ſee more. 
Put then *tis but fancy, that Angel above, 
Who can do ſuch a number of things, 
I know will ne'er ſuffer a harm to my love, 
And ſo to myſelf I thus ſings; 
What matters repining, my heart ſhall be light, 
For a ſomething there whiſpers, d'ye ſee, 
There's a ſweet little Angel that ſits out of ſight, 
Wil reftore my Poor Jack unto me. 


But ſhould that ſweet Angel, wherever he be, 
Forget to look out after Jack— 

Why then he may never return unto me, 
Ah, never, no never, come back ; 

But oh! it can't be, he's too good and too kind, 
To make the ſalt water his grave; | 

And why ſhould I then each tale tell or mind, 
Or dread ev'ry turbulent wave; 

Beſides, I will never kind Providence ſlight, 
For a ſomething there whiſpers d'ye ſee, 


There's a ſweet little Angel that ſits out of ſiglit, 
Will reftore my Poor Jack unto me. 


d. 
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EDWIN AND MYRA. 


9 flows ſweet Avon's ſilver ſtream, 
Whoſe banks are deck d with flow'rets gay, 
There Edwin made ſoft love his theme, 

While Myra liſten'd to his lay: 
His dutcet pipe then fill'd the vale, 

And hills and floods return'd the ound; 


Gay tranſport wing'd each ſpicy gale, 


And Myra's wreath her Edwin crown'd, 


The day was fix'd=the hour was near 
When Edwin's boſom throbb'd with joy : 
But Myra felt a timid fear, 
That riſing rapture did deftroy : 
Whilſt Myra waited for her love, 
The gloomy eve portended rain; 
Fierce whirlwinds whiftted thro” the grove, 
And lightnings ſtream'd acroſs the plaiu. 


But Edwin's ſoul, contemning fear, 
For love wou'd ſtorms and thunders brave 
Ye maidens drop for him a tear, 
Too ſoon confign'd unto a grave! 
The torrent bore his body far, 
It down the ſtream did rapid glide 
Thus adverſe fortune fore did mar 
The joys of Edwin's hapleſs bride ! 
Poor Myra roſe at dawn of day, 
No reſt had footh'd her anxious heart 
But horrid dreams, with dread ditmay, 
Did terror to her ſoul impart. 
Incautious ſwains the ſtory told, 
She fainting ſank upon the plain 
* What !--dead and gone — my Edwin cold!“ 
Then, Qricking, burſt her heart in twain ! 
4 E = 
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FRIENDSHIP, 


HE world, my dear Myra, is full of deceit, 
And friendſhip's a jewel we ſeldom can meet; 

How ftrange does it ſeem, that in ſearching around, 

This ſource of content is ſo rare to be found. 

O Friendſhip ! thou balm and rich ſweet ner of life! 

Kind parent of eaſe, and compoſer of ſtrife ! 

Without thee, alas! what are riches and pow'r, 

But empty deluſions, the joys of an hour? 


How much to be priz'd and efteem'd is a friend, 
On whom we may always with ſafety depend ! 

Our joys, when extended, will always increaſe; 
And griefs, when divided, are huſh'd into peace. 
When fortune is ſmiling, what crowds will appear, 
Their kindneſs to offer, and friendfhip fincere ! 

Yet change but the proſpect, and point out diſtreſs, 


No longer to court you they eagerly preſs. 


/ 


BACCHUS AND MARS. 


$ Bacchus and Mars once together were fitting, 
Diſcourſing on ſubjects their godſhips befitting; 
Quoth Mars—* My friend Bacchus, I ne'er could divine, 
* Why our favourite iſland produces no wine 
For tell me what people on earth better merit 
1 This excellent drink of the gods to inherit?“ 


© That the BRITONS deſerve to have plenty of wine, 
© Is true, (anſwer'd Bacchus) becauſe they are thine; 
And when they have wanted I gladly would know, 
* Since I, my good friend, have diſpens'd it below? 
For tho? the rich cluſters their iſle don't produce, 

© I always take care to ſupply them with juice. 


© Their neighbours in France, Spain, and Portugal toil, 
To compenſate this want in the fam'd Britiſh foil; 
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For you know that when Jove firſt created the ball, 
some defect, he decreed, in each country ſhould fall; 
* And who can diſcover ought wanting but this, 

For England to rival &en heaven in bliſs? 


Their women as beauteous we often behold, 

As if form'd with our clay in your miſtreſs's mould; 
While their men ſo much valour diſplay in the field, 
That they make, like yourſelf, ev'ry enemy yield: 
Then what room for regret, tho* no grapes they can ſhew, 
* Since they always beat thoſe in whoſe kingdoms they grow. 


THE LIQUOR OF LIFE. 


O baniſh life's troubles, the Grecian old Sage 
Preft the fruit of the vintage oft into the bowl; 
Which made him forget all the cares of old age, 
It bloom'd in his face and made happy his ſoul: 
Wh here we are found, 
Put the bumpers around, 
"Tis the liquor of life that each care can controul,- 


This jovial philoſopher taught that the ſun 
Was thirſty, and often drank deep of the main; 
That the planets would tipple away as they run, 
The earth wanted moiſture and ſoak'd up the rain: 
While here we are found, 
Put the bumpers around, 
"Tis the liquor of life, and why ſhould we refrain. 


Its virtues are known both in war and in love, 
The hero and lover alike it makes bold; 
Vexations in life's buſy ſcene *twill remove, 
Delightful alike to the young and the old : 
While here we are found, 
Put the bumpers around, 
That every ill may by wine be controul'd. 
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THE MORNING DREAM. 


Tune" tweed Side.” 


Ir T WAS in the glad ſeaſon of ſpring, 
Aſleep at the dawn of the day, 
I dreamt what I cannot but ſing, 
So pleaſant it ſeem'd as I lay. 
I. dreamt that on ocean afloat, 
Far Weſt from fair Albion I ſail'd, 
While the billows high-lifted the boat, 
And the freſh-blowing breeze never fail'd. 
In the ſteerage a woman I ſaw, 
Such at leaſt was the form that ſhe wore, 
Whoſe beauty impreſs'd me with awe, 
Ne er taught me by woman before. 
She ſat, and a ſhield at her ſide 
Shed light, like a ſun, on the waves, 
And ſmiling divinely, ſhe cry'd— 
« I go to make FREEMEN of SLAVES.” 
Then raifing her voice to a ſtrain, 
The ſweeteſt that ear ever heard, 
She ſung of the Slave's broken chain, 
Wherever her glory appear'd. 
Some clouds which had over us hung, 
Fled, chas'd by her melody clear, 
And methought, while ſhe Liberty ſung, 
"Twas Liberty only to hear. 
Thus, ſwiftly dividing the flood, 
To a ſlave-cultur'd iſland we came, 
Where a Demon, her enemy ſtood, 
OPPRESSION his terrible name. 
In his hand, as the ſign of his ſway, 
A ſcourge hung with laſhes, he bore, 
And ftood, looking out for his prey 
From Africa's forrowful ſhore, 
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But, ſoon as approaching the land, 
That goddeſs-like woman he view'd,- 
The ſcourge he let fall from his hand, 
With the blood of his ſubjects embru'd. - 
I ſaw him both ficken and die, 
And the moment the monfter expir'd, 
Heard ſhouts which aſcended the ſky, 
From thouſands with rapture inſpir'd. 


Awaking, how could I but muſe, 
On what ſuch a dream might betide? 

But ſoon my ear caught the glad news, 
Which ſerv'd my weak thoughts for a guide, 

That BRITANNIA, renown'd o'er the waves, 
For the hatred ſhe ever has ſhewn 

To the black- ſcepter'd Rulers of Slaves - 
Reſolves to have none of her own ! 


— 
* THE WANDERING LAMB, 


N anxious mother ſearch'd in vain, 
To find her infant darling lamb, 

Which playful ftray'd from off the plain, 

80 loft its way, ſo loſt its dam: | 
The bleating mother's rending cries 

Soon reach'd the paſſing trav*ler's ear, 
Each bleating ſound was filPd with fighs, 

Affection drops ſweet nature's tear. 


Hard cruel fate ! moft ſad to tell, 

The ſnow fell fait, the cold ſevere, 
When, near a difmal dreary dell, 

This little wand'rer periſh'd there ! 
There, on a bank of feather*d ſnow, 

The hapleſs victim ſunk to reſt; 

Death Kindly gave a gentle blow, 
And fil}d with care the mother's breaſt 
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PADDY O'BLARNEY., 


S'T my country you'd know?—1'm an Iriſhman born, 
And they chriſten'd me Paddy O*Blarney ; 
In haymaking-time I flept over one morn 
All the way from the lakes of Killarney; 2 
'Turn'd my hand to juſt whatever came in my way; 
To be ſure while the ſun ſhin'd I did not make hay! 


Well then you know the wives and daughters of the farmers 
won't—well, they won't 


Have plenty of cauſe to remember the day 
When firſt they ſaw PADDY O*BLARNEY. 


Then what does I do?—The next calling I ſeeks, 
(Ah! the word for the lakes of Killarney!) 
I cries mackꝰ rel alive that were caught for three weeks; 
Ah! let alone PADDY O'BLARNEY:. 
Then freſh-gather'd trawb'ries, ſo round and ſo ſweet,— 
With juſt half a dozen at top fit to eat. 

« Ah! madam, you need not examine them, bleſs your two 
good-looking eyes; they are full to the bottom, paper and 
all!“ — 

* Well, PI truſt you, I dare ſay you won't cheat me.“ 
$0 I coaxes her up, and herſelf makes her cheat: 
Ah! fait, let alone PADDY O'BLARNEY. 


Next I turn'd to a Chairman, and got a good job! 
(Ah! the world for the lakes of Killarney !) 
I harangu'd at a famous election the mob; 
Och! let alone PADDY O'BLARNE. 
Then to ſee how his Honour and I did cajole: 
He knock'd down his flats with words, and I mine with my pole. 
Then you know when they came to chair him, I was no longer, 
you ſee, an odd man there was a pair of chairmen ;— 
And ſure ſuch a pair was ne*er ſeen, by my ſoul, 
As his Honour and PADDY O'BLARNEY, 
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But his notion of greatneſs was none of the worſt ! 
(Ah! the world for the lakes of Killarney !) 

Having play'd ſecond fiddle, I thought Id play firſt: 
Can't you let alone PADDY O'BLARNEY? 


go ſwearing to plunder, and never to ſqueak, 


I my qualification took out, and turn'd Greek. 


Ah! to be ſure we did not make a pretty dove-houſe of our 


Pharoah-bank ! let me ſee, we pigeoned, ay fait, and plucked 
them too,. 

Four tradeſmen and fix bankers? clerks in one week: 
Will you let alone PADDY O'BLARNEY, 


A big man in all circles, ſo gay and polite, 
(Ah! the world for the lakes of Killarney !) 
I juſt found one who learnt grown-up jolmen to write, 
Juſt to finiſh gay PADDY O'BLARNEY. 
I firſt learnt my name, till, ſo fond of it grown, 
Idon't ſay I'd better have jet! it alone. 


But, by my ſoul and conſcience, it had like to have finiſhed me 


in good earneſt; for you ſee, I juſt wrote 
Another jolman's ſignature inftead of ray own 
What a dev'l of a PADDY O*'BLARNEY ! 


F But, ſince fate did riot chooſe for to nooſe me that day, 


(Och! the world for the lakes of Killarney !) 
With a Venus of ninety I next ran away : 

What a fine daſhing PADDY O'BLARNEY ! 
$0 marriage turn'd out the beſt nooſe of the two: 
The old ſoul's gone to heaven, I'm rich as a Jew. 


So that if any jolman has an occaſion for a friend, or a lady 


for a lover; or, in ſhort, if any body ſhould with to be 
diſencumbered of tbe uneaſineſs of a wife, or a daughter, 
or a purſe; or any ſuch kind and civil ſervice that can 
be performed 

By a gentleman at large that has nothing to do; 
Let me recommend PADDY O*'BLARNEY, 
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SENT TO CHLOE WITH A ROSE, 
une The Laſs of Patie's Mill,” | 


. 8, every flower that blows, 
- I paſs unheeded by, 
*Till this enchanting Roſe, — 
Had fix'd my wand' ring eve. 
It ſcented every breeze, 
That wanton'd o'er the fiream, 
Or trembl'd through the trees, 
To meet the morning beam. 
To deck that beauteous maid, 
It's fragrance can't excel, 
From ſome celeſtial ſhade 
The damaſk charmer fell. 
And as her balmy ſweets | 
On Chloe's breaſt ſhe pours, 1 
'The QUEEN of BEAUTY greets 
The gentle QUEEN of FLOWERS. 


— 


BEAUTIFUL SALLY. 12 
Tune“ The High-Mettled Racer.“ 


EE the park throng'd with coaches, the nobles all run, 
To view the dear angel, her ruin's begun, 

Princes, dukes, lords, and bankers, are firſt in her train, 
In raptures they ogle, tho? yet but in vain; 
And ſee the old letcher, with luſt in his eyes, 
Scarcely able to crawl, bidding high for the prize, 
Whilſt rakes, bawds, and panders, are hunting her down, 
'The beautiful Sally's firft known to the town, 


Now jealouſy rankles in each gallant's breait, 
Leſt the by ſome other ſhould firſt be poſſeſt, 
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Thoꝰ all the ſame victim with ardour purſue, 

Yet by rank or by gold one obtains the kind view; 
Fond dreams of ambition her virtue aſſails, 

Till her noble deceiver by art ſoon prevails 

In ſplendour now rolling in chariot and four, 

'The beautiful Sally no higher can ſoar. 


Put at length the grand rake is cloy'd with his MiG, 
No longer dear Sally's the fountain of bliſs, 

Whole nights this bright angel muſt paſs all alone, 
To mourn the frail hour that ſhe ne'er can atone ; 
Her glaring attendants, her ſplendour no more, 

She now feels ſuch pangs as ſhe ne'er felt before; 

No proviſion ſhe's made, and her purſe growing leſs, 
'The beautiful Sally's firft known to diftreſs. 


Perhaps fickle fortune the ſcene now may ſhift, 
And ere ſhe's quite common may give her a lift, 
Her firſt ſad reflections now ſeeking to drown, 

By flying to pleaſures extravagant round; 

Balls, plays, maſquerades, and all places of ſport, 
With wild difſipation ſhe's ſure to reſort, 

Till, alas! quite unable her charms to replace, 
The beautiful Sally's a wretch at King's-Place. 


Awhile here ſhe ſtays till all feeling is dead, 

Grown callous to ſhame, ſhe'll now drudge for her bread; 
'Thro? bitter abuſes, cold, hungry and dry, 

The long tedious winter the ſtreets ſhe mutt ply ; 

And if ſome kind chance throws a crown in her way, 
The watchman and juſtice come in for their prey, 

Or elſe from the round-houſe to bridewell ſhe's ſent, 
Where beautiful Sally may ſtarve to repent. 


Worn out with diſeaſe, ſhe draws faſt to her end, 
Quite feeble ſhe crawls to-the Lock, her laſt friend, 
Where a croud of pale ſiſters her fame do record, 

Till her birth, life, and keepers, reſound thro? each ward; 
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Unpity'd forgotten — ſhe there helpleſs lies, 
Life's ſpark juſt expiring—ſhe now ſcarcely ſighs; 

A victim at thirty, ſhe welcomes grim death, 
The beautiful Sally thus yields up her breath. 


— 
THE WISE CHOICE. 


WAS not her eyes, though orient mines 
Can't boaſt a gem ſo bright that glows, 
Her lips, where the deep ruby thines, 
Her cheeks, that ſhame the bluſhing roſe z 
Nor yet her form, Minerva's mien, 
Her boſom, white as Venus? dove, 
That made her my affection's queen, 
But *twas her MIND, the ſeat of Love. 


'The ruby lip, the brilliant eye, 
The roſy cheek, the graceful form, 
In turn for commendation vie, 
And juſtly the fond lover charm : 
But 7ran/ient theſe, the charm for life, 
Which reaſon ne'er ſhall diſapprove; 
Which true perfection makes a wife, 
Is a PURE MIND, the ſource of Love. 


— L 


GENERAL WOL FEE's SONG. 


OW ſtands the glaſs around ? 
For ſhame, you take no care, my boys; 
How ſtands the glaſs around? 
Let mirth and wine abound. 
The trumpets ſound, the colours they are flying, boys, 
To fight, kill, or wound: 
May we ſtill be found 
Content with our hard fate, my boys, on the cold ground. 


j 


1 
Why, ſoldiers, why 
Should we be melancholy, boys? 
Why, ſoldiers, why? 
Whoſe. buſineſs tis to die. 
What, ſighing, fie ! 
D—n fear, drink on, be jolly boys! 
*Tis he, you, or I, 
Cold, hot, wet, or dry; 
We're always bound to follow, boys, 
And ſcorn to fly ! 


'Tis but in vain, 

I mean not to upbraid ye, boys; 
Tis but in vain 
For ſoldiers to complain, 
Should next campaign 

send us to him that made us, boys, 
We're free from pain ! 
But if we remain, 

A bottle and kind landlady 
Cure all again. 


JACK RATLIN. 


ACK RATLIN was the ableit ſeaman, 
None like him could hand, reef, or ſteer; 
No dang'rous toil, but he'd encounter 
With ſkill, and in contempt of fear. 
In fight a lion, -the battle ended, ; 
Meek as the bleating lamb he'd prove; 
Thus Jack had manners, courage, merit, 
Yet did he figh,-and all for love. 


The ſong, the jeſt, the flowing liquor, 
- For none of theſe had Jack's regard; 
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He, while his meſsmates were carouſing, 
High fitting on his pending yard, 
Would think upon his fair one's beauties, 
Swear never from ſuch charms to rove 
That truly he'd adore them living, 
And, dying, ſigh—to end his love. 


The ſame expreſs the crew commanded 
Once more to view their native land, 
Amongſt the reſt brought Jack ſome tidings; 
Would it had been his love's fair hand! 
Oh! Fate! her death defac'd the letter 
Inftant his pulſe forgot to move ! 
With quiv'ring lips, and eyes uplifted, 
He heav'd a ſigh !—and dy'd for love. 


No —— 
ENJOY WHILE YOU CAN. 


Tune“ Ho imperfedt is exprefion.” 


1 * pp the tedious hour beguiling, 
I with Daphne fondly toy: 
Love in ev'ry feature ſmiling, 
- Glows with unexhautted' joy. 
Broken ſighs and looks diſcover, 
What the boſom would explain; 
Nature thus relieves the lover, 
And aſſuages ev'ry pain. 
Soft Content and Love united, 
Wake each feeling into bliſs; 
Thus employ'd and thus delighted, 
Heav'n expanding in each kiſs; 
What are, ſay ! the boaſted treaſures, 
Pomp or pride of erring man? | 
Rich in Nature's choicett pleaſures, 
To enjoy is all our plan. 


) 
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WIT AND GOOD-HUMOUR., 
Tune“ Derry down.” 


NE evening GOOD-HUMOUR took WIT as his gueft, 
Reſolv*d to indulge in a ſenſible feaſt ; 
Their liquor was Claret, and FRIENDSHIP their hoſt, 
And mirth, ſong, and ſentiment, garniſh'd each toaſt. 
Derry down, down, down derry down. 


But while, like true bucks, they enjoy*d their deſign, 

(For the joy of a Buck lies in love, wit, and wine;) 

Alarm'd, they all heard at the door a loud knock, 

And the watchman, hoarſe, bellow*d, * *twas paſt £:..o*clock !* 


They nimbly ran down, the difturbing dog found, 

And up-itairs they dragg*d the impertinent hound; 
When brought to the light, how much they were pleas'd 
To ſee *twas the grey glutton TIME, they had ſeiz'd, 


His glaſs as his lanthorn, his ſcythe as his pole, 

And his filver lock dangled a-down his ſmooth ſkull ; 

My friends, quoth he, coughing, I thought fit to knock, 
And bid ye begone, for *tis paſt twelve o'clock. 


PT $aid the venom'd-tooth ſage, on this advice fix, 
"Tho? Nature ſtrikes twelve, Folly ſtill points to fix; 
He longer had preach'd, but no longer they'd bear it, 
$0 hid him at once in a hogſhead of claret, 
This is right, call'd out WIT; while you're yet in your prime, 
'There's nothing like claret for killing of Time : 
Huzza! reply'd LOVE, now no more can he knock, 
Or, umpertinent, tell us *tis paſt twelve o'clock. 


Since Time is confin'd to our wine, let us think 

By this maxim we're ſure of our time when we drink; 
With bumpers, my lads, let our glaſſes be prim' d. 
Now we're certain our drinking is always welltim'd. 
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I'M LANDED IN BOTANY-BAY. 
Tune“ Poor Fack!” 


T NEAR Girl Pm now landed in Botany-Bay, 
Never more to thy arms to return ; 
While here, like a ſlave, do I labour all day, 
And at night my ſad follies do mourn : 


My ſpirits are drooping, my heart giving place 


To thoſe troubles that o'erwhelm my breaft ; 
I fancy I ſee there is death in thy face, 
And I hear ev'ry word that thou ſay'ſt. 
I think of my Polly, and then heave a ſigh, 
Drop a tear, and cry, Never more!“ 
The pain had been leſs if condemn'd for to die, 
Than baniſh'd from thee I adore. 


Theſe lines are defac'd by the waters that fall; 
My tears intermingle my ink ; 

Nor could I prevail on my tottering quill, 
I found all my faculties ſink. 

When I folded the letter, and came to the ſeal 
I receiv'd as a preſent from thee, 

No poet could paint what at heart I then felt, 
Or write down the troubles I ſee, 

I think of my Polly, &c. 


The ſhip ſhe ſet ſail, left us on this dread ſpot, 
Where moſt are to finiſh their lives: 

Each man, then, bewailing his ſad, cruel lot, 
Heav*d a figh for their ſweethearts and wives; 

As to me, when I heard all their different cries, 
I pray'd to the thund'rer above 

To ſend down a ball, on my head to alight, 
And by great compaſſion, to prove 

That I never more may heave ſuch a ſigh, 
Drop a tear, &. 


. 11 
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BACHELOR's-HALL. 


O BACHELOR's-HALL we good fellows invite, 
To partake of the chace that makes up our delight; 3 
We have ſpirits like fire, and of health ſuch a ſtock, 
That our pulſe ſtrikes the ſeconds as true as a clock. 
Did you ſee us, you'd ſwear, as we mount with a grace, 
T hat Diana had dubb'd ſome new gods of the Chace, 


CHORUS, 


Hark awvay ! bart azvay! all nature looks gay, 
And Aurora with ſmiles uſhers in the bright day. 


Dick Thickſet came mounted upon a fine black, 

A better fleet gelding ne'er hunter did back; 

Tom 'Trip rode a bay, full of mettle and bone ; 

And gaily Bob Buxom rode proud on a roan; 

But the horſe of all horſes that rivall'd the day, 

Was the *Squire's Neck-or-nothing, and that was a grey. 
? Hark away! Fc. 


Then for hounds, there was Nimble, ſo well that climbs rocks; 
And Cocknoſe, a good one at ſcenting a fox; 

Little Plunge, like a mole, who will ferret and fearch ; 

And beetle-brow'd Hawk's-eye, ſo dead at the lurch; 

Young Slylooks, that ſcents the ſtrong breeze from the South ; 


8 And muſical Echowell with his deep mouth, 


Hark away! Oe. 


Our horſes thus all of the very blett blood, 
*Tis not likely you'll eafily find fuch a ſtud; 
And for hounds cur opinions with thouſands we'll back, 
That all England throughout can't provide ſuch a pack: 
Thus having deſcrib'd you, dogs, horſes, and crew, 
Away we ict off, for the fox is in view. 
Hark away! De 
F 


| 
| 
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Sly Reynard's brought home, while the hounds ſound a call, 
And now you are welcome to BACHELOR's-HALL ; 
The fav'ry ſirloin grateful ſmokes on the board, 
And Bacchus pours wine from his plentiful hoard ; 
Come on, then, do honour to this jovial place, 
And enjoy the ſweet pleaſure that ſprings from the chace! 
Hark away! Fc. 


A SCOTCH BALLAD. 


LL on the pleaſant banks of Tweed, 
Young Jockey won my heart; 

He tun'd ſo ſweet his oaten reed, 

None ſung with half tuch art. 
His ſkilful tale did ſoon prevail, 

To make me fondly love him; 
But now he hies, nor heeds my cries, 

I with I ne'er had ſeen him. | 


When firſt we met, the bonny ſwain 
Of nought but love could ſay: 

Oh give, (he cried) my heart again, 
Which you have ſtol'n away; 

Or elſe incline to give me thine, 
And Pli together join *em ; 

My faithful heart will never part. 
Ah! why did I believe him ? 


Then all ye maidens fly the ſwain, 
His wily ſtories ſhun, 
Elſe you, like me, may ſoon complain, 
Like me will be undone. 
But peace, my breaft, nor break my reſt; 
PI try quite to forget him; 
For 1 may ſee as good as he, 
And wiſh I ne'er had ſeen him. 
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THE INVITATION, 
Tune“ In Ae when clouds obſcure the fy. 


HO? Winter ſpreads his drear domain, 
And whirlwinds howl o'er ev'ry plain 
Tho? ſnows deſcend in northern ſtorms, 
The thought of Bet my boſom warms; 
Let tempeſts roll 
From pole to pole, 
And wild tornadoes threat; 
Bleſs'd with thy love, 
I'll chearly rove, 
And think on thee, my Bet! 


Then hafte, Eliza, to my cot, 
Where Winter's frowns ſhall be forgot: 2 
Thy preſence makes each ſeaſon gay, 
And ſtern December ſweet as May. 
Come then, my dear, 
Diſperſe thy fear, 
No dangers here beſet; oy 
As ſwift as thought 
The honrs will ſport, 
While bleſs'd with thee, my Bet, 


At length, when ſpring new prints the mead,; - + 
To thee I' tune my oaten reed; 
Or lead thee to yon ſilent grove, 
Sweet harbour of content and love! 
There blithe and gay, 
I'll bleſs the day, 
When firſt my love I met; 
IIe laugh at pain, 
Nor e'er again | 
will part with thee, my ont 


* 
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YO, YEA! 


SaiPd in the good ſhip the Kitty, 
With a ſtiff blowing gale and rough ſea ; 
Left my Polly, the lads call ſo pretty, 
Safe here at an anchor Vo, yea! — 
Yo, yea! yo, yea! 


She blubber'd ſalt tears when we parted, 


And cry'd, now be conſtant to me; 
I told her not to be down-hearted, 
So up went the anchor; — o, yea! 


When the wind whiſtl'd larboard and ftarboard, 
And the ſtorm came on weather and lee; 
The hope I with her ſhould be harbour'd, 
Was my cable and anchor; — o, yea ! 


And now, my boys, would ye believe me? 
I return'd with no rhino from ſea ; 

Mrs. Polly would never receive me, 
So again I heav'd anchor ;—Yo, yea! 


DAMON, 
[The Sentiments borrowed from Shateſpeare.} 


Vor Damon of the vale is dead, 
Ye lowland hamlets moan: 
A dewy turf lies o'er his head, 
And at his feet a ftone ! | 
His ſhroud, which death's cold damps deftroy, 
Of ſnow-white threads was made: 
All mourn*'d to ſee ſo ſweet a boy 
In earth for ever laid. 
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pale panſies o'er his corpſe were plac'd, 
Which, pluck'd before their time, 

Beſtrew'd the boy; like him to waſte, 
And wither in their prime. 


But will he ne'er return, whoſe tongue 
Could tune the rural lay? 

Ah, no! his knell of peace his rung; 
His lips are cold as clay. 


They bore him out at twilight hour, 
'The youth who lov'd ſo well: 

Ah me! how many a true love ſhower 
Of kind remembrance fell! 


Each maid was woe—but Lucy chief, 
Her grief o'er all was tried; 

Within kis grave ihe dropp'd in grief, 
And o'er her lov'd-one died 


THE ROAST BEEF OF OLD ENGLAND! 


A CANTATA- 


RECITATIVE. 

7 WAS at the gates of Calais, Hogarth tells, 

Where ſad deſpair and famine always dwells, 
A meagre Frenchman, Madame Grandſire's cook, 
As home he iteer'd, his carcaſe that way took; 
- Bending beneath the weight of fam'd Sir Loin, 
On whom he often wiſh'd, in vain, to dine: 
Good Father Dominick by chance came by, 
With roſy gills, round paunch, and greedy eye; 
Who, when he firſt beheld the greaſy load, 
His benediction on it he beſtow'd : 
And as the ſolid fat his fingers preſs'd, 
He lick'd his chaps; and thus the knight addrefs'd : 
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AIR. 

O rare roaſt beef! lov'd by all mankind, 
If I were doom'd to have thee, 
When dreſs'd and garniſh'd to my mind, 
And ſwimming in thy gravy, 

Not all thy country's force combin'd 
Should from my fury ſave thee. 


Renown'd Sir Loin, oft-times decreed 
The theme of Engliſh ballad, 

On thee e'en kings have deign'd to feed, 
Unknown to Frenchmen's palate : 

Then how much doth thy taſte exceed 
Soup-meagre, frogs, and ſallad ! 


RECITATIVE. 
A half - ſtarv'd ſoldier, ſhirtleſs, pale, and lean, 
Who ſuch a ſight before had never ſeen, | 
Like Garrick's frighted Hamlet, gaping ſtood, 
And gaz'd with wonder on the Britiſh food. 
His morning's meſs forſook the friendly bowl, 
And in ſmall ſtreams along the pavement ſtole, 
He heav'd a ſigh, which gave his heart relief; 
And thus, in plaintive tone, declar'd his grief: 
AIR, 

Ah, facre dien! vat do I ſee yonder, 

Dat look ſo tempting red and vite? 

Begar, it is the roaſt beef from Londre ; 

Oh! grant to me von little bite. 
But to my guts if you give no heeding, 
And cruel fate dis boon denies; 
In kind compaſſion unto my pleading, 
Return, and let me feaſt iny eyes. 
RECITATIVE. 

His fellow- guard, of right Hibernian clay, 
Whoſe brazen front his country did betray, 


- 
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From Tyburn's fatal tree had hither fled, 
By honeſt means to gain his daily bread: 
Soon as the well-known proſpe& he deſcry'd, 
In blubb'ring accents dolefully he cry'd : 
AIR. ” 

Sweet beef, that now cauſes my ſtomach to riſe, 
Sweet beef &c. 

So taking thy ſight is, 

My joy, that ſo light is, 
To view thee, by pailfuls runs out of my eyes. 
While here I remain, my life's not worth a nn 


While here &c. 
Ah, hard-hearted Loui, 
Why did did I come to you? x 
The gallows, more kind, would have ſav'd me Hom © 


n 


R ECI TA TIVE . 
Upon the ground hard by poor 8awney ſate, 
Who fed his noſe, and ſcratch'd his ruddy pate 
But when Old England's bulwark he efpy'd, 
His dear lov'd mull, alas! was thrown afide: © 
With lifted hand he bleſs'd his native place, 
Then ſcrubb'd himſelf, and thus bewail'd bis caſe: 


AIX. 
How hard, Oh, Sawney! is thy lot, 
Who was ſo blythe of late; a4 
To ſee ſuch meat as can't be got, in 
When hunger is ſo great! _ 
O the beef! the bonny, bonny beef, 
When roafted nice and brown; 
I wiſh I had a flice of thee, 
How ſweet it would gang down! 


Ah, Charley! hadft thou not been ſeen, 
This ne*er had happ'd to me; 


CE 
I wat the dei! had pick'd mine ey'n, 
Ere 1 had gang d wi thee. 
o tlie beef, &c. 


* ö R E cIT AT rv x, 

But ſee! my muſe to England takes her flight, 
Where health and plenty ſocially unite :- 

Where ſmiling freedom guards great George's throne, 
And whips, and chains, and tortures, are not known. 
Tho” Britain's fame in loftieſt rains ſhould ring, 

In ruſtic fable give me leave to ſing. 


' AIR, 
An once on a time a young frog, pert and vain, 
Feheld a large ox grazing o'er the wide plain, 
He boaſted his ſize he could quickly attain. 


O the roaſt beef of Old England, 
And O the Old Engliſh roaſt beef. 


Then eagerly ſtretching nis weak little frame, 

Mamma, who ſtood by, like a knowing old dane, 

Cry'd, © Son, to attempt it you're ſurely to blame“ 
O the roaſt beef &c. 


But deaf to advice, he for glory did thirſt, 

An effort he ventur'd more firongthan the firſt ; 

Till ſwelling and ftraining too hard made him burg. 
O the roaſt beef &c. 


Then, Britons, be valiant ; the moral is clear: 

The ox is Old England, the frog is Monficur, 

Whoſe puffs and bravadoes we need never fear. 
O the roaſt beef &c. | 


For while, by our commerce and arts, we are able 
To the the Sir Loin ſmoaking hot on our table, 
ch may een burſt xe the frog in the fable. 
the roaſt beef &c. 


=, 4 | 
THE BLACK-BIRD. 


3 AS on a bank of daiſies ſweet, 
A lovely maiden ſigh'd; 

The little lambs play'd at her feet, 
While ſhe in forrow cry*d— 

« Where is my love; where can he ftray y” 
When thus a Blackbird ſung— ' 

« Sweet, ſweet, ſweet, ſweet ! he will not ftay;? 
The air with muſick rung. 


« Ah, mock me not, bold bird, (ſhe faid ;) 
= And why, pray, tarry here == 

« Doſt thou, bemoan ſome ng © fled; - 
Or, haſt thou loſt thy dear 

« Doſt thou lament his abſence? Say!“ 
Again the blackbird ſung— 


sweet, ſweet, ſweet, ſweet! he will not ſtay ;* 


The air with mufick rung. 


«@ Sing on, (ſhe cry*d) thou charming bird; 
*© Thoſe dulcet ftrains repcat 

« No muſick eer like thine was heard 
So truly ſweet, ſweet, ſweet! _.. 

Oh, that my love were here to-day !” 
Once more the hlackbird ſung— 


« Sweet, ſweet, ſweet, ſwect! he comes this way ;* 


The air with muſick rung. 


THE SAILOR's CONSOLATION. 


ANKING JACK was ſo comely, fo pleaſant, ſo jolly, - 


= 


Tho? winds blew great guns, till he'd whiftle and ling; 


Jack foved his friend, and was true to his Molly, 
And if honour gives greatneſs, was great as a King. 
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One night, as we drove with two reefs in the mainſail, 
And the ſcud came on low'ring upon a lee-ſhore, 

Jack went up aloft, for to hand the top-ga'nt-ſail, | 
A ſpray waſh'd him off, and we ne*er ſaw him more. 


But grieving*s a folly, come let us be Jolly; 
If we've troubles at ſea, boys, we've pleaſures aſhore, 


Whiffling Tom, full of miſchief or fun in the middle, 
Throꝰ life in all weathers at random would jog ; 

He'd dauce, and he'd fing, and he'd play on the fiddle, 
And ſwig with an air his allowance of grog. 

Longſide of a Don, in the Terrible frigate, | 
As yard-arm and yard-arm we lay off the ſhore, 

In and out Whiffting Tom did fo caper and jig it, 
That his head was ſhot off, and we ne' er ſaw him more! 


: But grieving's a folly, &c. 


Bonny Ben was to each jolly meſſmate a brother, 
He was manly and honeſt, good-natur'd and free; 
If ever one tar was more true than another 
To his friend and his duty, that ſailor was he, 
One day, with the david to heave the cadge anchor, 
Ben went in the boat on a bold craggy ſhore, 
He overboard tipt, when a ſhark and a ſpanker 
Soon nipt him in two, and we ne'er ſaw him more 


But grieving's a folly, &Fc. 


But what of it all, lads, ſhall we be down-hearted, 
Becauſe that may-hap we now take our laſt ſup? 
Life's cable muſt one day or other be parted, 
And death in faft mooring will bring us all up. 
But tis always the way on't, one ſcarce finds a brother, 
Fond as pitch, honeſt, hearty, and true to the core, 
But by battle or ftorm, or ſome d--n"d thing or other, 
He's popp'd off the hooks, and we ne'er ſee him more! 


But grieving's a folly, Oc. 
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A COMPANION FOR THE ROSE. 
INSERTED IN PAGE 6, 


HAT Provence Roſe, whoſe odours charm, 
With fragrant moſſy buds beſet, 
Too rude a ſwing of Anna's arm 
Nipp'd off its head, with dew-drops wet. 


Thus rudely cropt, the parent Roſe 
The buds with balmy tears bedew'd ; © 

From its green cup the odour flows, 
And cruel Anna's hand beſtrew'd. 


Dear, thoughtleſs maid ! that broken flow'r 
Can ne'er again by art be join'd : 

No more can Friendſhip's ſacred pow'r, 
Chill'd by neglect, delight the mind. 


In love, alternate frowns and ſmiles 
May oft to Hymen's altar lead ! 
Yet holy Friendſhip ne'er beguiles ; 
And truth alone that flame can feed. i 


Neglected Love may fiercer burn, 
Youth's only fit to own its ſway: 

But deep is carv'd on Friendſhip's urn 
Morn, noon, or night, bright is my ray! 


—ñ— 
JACK AT THE WINDLASS, 


OME, all hands ahoy to the anchor, 
From our friends and relations we go; 
Poll blubbers and cries ; devil thank her, 
She'll ſoon take another in tow. 
This breeze, like the old one, will kick us 
About on the boiſterous main ; 
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And one day if death ſhould not trick us, 
Perhaps we ſhall come back again. 


With a will ho, then pull away, Jolly boy's, 
At the mercy of fortune We go: . 

Were in'for't, then 'ne, what ally, boys, 
For to be down-hearted, yo ho!” - 


Our boatſwain takes care of the rigging, 
More ſpeciouſly when he gets drunk, 
Tae bobſtays ſupply him with ſwigging, 

He the cable cuts up for old junk ! 4 


The ftudding-ſail ſerves for his hammock, , 
With the clue-lines he bought him his call, 
While enligns and jacks, in a mammock, 
He ſold to buy trinkets for Poll. 
With a will ho, Nc. q 
= 


Of the purſer, this here is the maxim, 
Slops, grog, and provition, he ſacks: 
How he'd look if you were but to ax him, 
With the captain's clerk, who 'tis goes ſnacks? 
Oh, he'd find it another gueſs ftory— , 
That would bring his bare back to the cat, all » 
If his majeſty*s honour and glory, 
Were only juſt told about that. 


With a will ho, fc. 


Our chaplain's both holy and godly, 
And ſets us for heav'n agop 
Yet to my mind he looks rather odly, 
When he's ſwearing and drinking of grog: 
When he took on his knees Betty Bowler, 
And talk'd of her beauty and charms, 
Cry'd I, which 's the way to heav'n now, fir; 
Why, you dog, cry'd the chaplaip, her arms. 


With a will hy, c. 
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The gunner”? a devil of a bubber, - * 
The carpenter can't fiſh a matt, 
The ſurgeon's a lazy land lubber, 
The maſter can't leer if he's aſk'd. 
The lieutenants conceit are all wrapt in, 
"The mates hardly merit their flip, 
Nor is there a ſwab but the captain, 
Knows the ſtem from the ſtern of the ſhip. 


With a will bo, &c. 


Now, fore and aft, having abus'd them, 
4K > Juſt but for my fancy and gig, 
Could I find any one that ill us'd them, 
D—n me, but I'd tickle his wig. 
Jack never was known for a railer, 
"Twas fun ev'ry word that I ſpoke ; | 4 
And the ſign of a true-hearted ſailor, 


s Is to give and to take a good joke. 
With a will ho, Oc. 
—————_——_— 
THE BANKER OF LOVE. 
= Ky 


T the Court of Olympus, aſſembl'd by Jove, 
4 X "Twas agreed that a Bank ſhould be open'd for Love; 
And the gods, all delighted, then paſs'd a decree, 
That the Son of fair Venus their Banker ſhould be: 
So in pity to mortals, they ſent him below, 
To ſoften diftreſs, and to baniſh their woe; 
For he debits and credits the ſmile and the kiſs, 
He's the patron of joy, and the treas'rer of bliſs ; 
Of the firm of our houſe, Truth and Juſtice approve, 
And Hymen preſides ver the balance of love. 


Ere commerce had ſhed on Britannia her ſmiles, 
Or ſcience and arts had illumin'd her iſles, | 


9 
The fame of our bank half the globe had confeſb d, 
And its influence warm d e'en the ſavage's breaſt; 
Philoſophers, prelates, and princes, all oven 
That happineſs flows from our banker alone; 
For he debits fc. 


At home and abroad, both in peace and in war, 
His currency never declines below par: 
Whether good news or bad, whether ftocks riſe or fall, 
The bills on our banker ne'er vary at all; 
For their holders well know, that he ne'er interferes 
With the deep ſpeculations of Bulls or of Bears. 

For he debits Wc. 


He ifſues his notes from the eyes of the Fair, 
And © I promiſe to pay,” is the motto they bear: 
His cheques were all form'd by dame Nature's own hand, 
To be filPd up at pleaſure, and paid on demand: 
Whilſt his drafts, duly honour'd, his credit impart ; 
ed the Banker of Love ever draws on the heart: 
And he debits Oc. 


x 


BRITONS STRUCK HOME ! 


EN France grown rebellious gave death to her king, 
And Burl'd at Britannia the threat. of defiance, 
The Genius of Britain was thus heard to ſing, 
As ſhe ſmil'd on her navy, and each art and ſcience: 
Ye Tars of old England, my ſons, now advance, 
Proud Gallia ſhall ſoon Britith valour allow; 
Your ſtout wooden caſtles ſhall ſoon humble France, 
When Britons ſtrike home, led the way,by EARL HOWE. 


Arous'd by the ſummons, her tars flew to arms, 

Each ſea-god look d up on their actions with wonder, 
Confuſion and terror the foe ſoon alarms, 

For what could avail the effects of their thunder? 


| 


» 


- 


« * The God of Wine his bleſſing ſhed on this jolly fellow!“ 


| n 
Ye tars of old England 'twas yours to advance, 
And ſoon make each Frenchman your valour allow ; 
Your ſtout wooden caſtles have humbled proud France, 
For Britons ſtruck home, led the way by EARL HOWE. 


From his blood-beſtain'd billows old Neptune aroſe, 
And waved his trident with joy o'er the main; 
Britannia triumphant exults o'er her foes, 
While the god of the ocean takes part in the train. 
Ye tars of old England ! 'twas yours to advance, 
Proud Gallia ſhall e'er Britiſh valour allow; 
Your ſtout wooden caſtles have now humbled France, 
For Britons ſtruck home, led the way by EARL HOWE. 


Tranſlation of a SONG, entitled, 


„ CANTICUM POTATORIUM,” 
Written by an Eccleſiaſtick in Henry the Eighth's reign. 


RMLY I'm reſolv'd to die in a tavern, mellow: 
| Place the flagon near my lips, ere you ring my knell, O, 
That my jovial friends may ſay, when they-wiſh me well, O, 


The mind's dull lamp is lighted up by briſk and ſparkling glaſſes; 
Steep'd in nectar's lively cup from earth to heaven it paſſes: 
To me more ſweet the tavern-wine that's ſent with fleſh & fiſh up, 
Than Burgundy, with water mix'd, at table of a Biſhop. 


His peculiar frame and mould every one is caſt in, 

I could never write a line with a ſtomach faſting : 
The mereſt child might conquer me in that forlorn condition; 
Thirſt and hunger I deteſt, xe grave or apparition. 

What the wine is I have drunk, my verſe will always tell ye; 
Neither can I write at all with an empty belly: 

The lines which hungry I compoſe ar'n't worth a barber*s baſon, 
Whiltt, warm'd by flowing bowls, I ſoar beyoud the flight of Maſon. 
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THE LAMPLIGHTER. 


| 12 jolly Dick the lampligliter, 

4 They ſay the Sun's my dad, 

And truly I believe it, fir, 
For I'm a pretty lad; — 

Father and I the world do light, 
And make it look quite gay: 

The difference is, I light by night, 
And father lights by day. 


But father's not the like of I, 
For knowing life and fun— 

For I ſtrange tricks and fancies ſpy, 
Folks never ſhow the ſan : 

Rogues, owls, and bats, can't bear the light, 
I've heard the wiſe ones ſay; 


And ſo, d'ye mind, 1 ſee at night 


Things never ſeen by day. 


At night men lay aſide all art, 
As quite an uſeleſs taſk ; 
And many a face, and many a heart, 
Will then pull off the maſk :— 
Each formal prude, and holy wight, 
Will throw diſguiſe away, 
And fin it openly at night, 
Who ſainted it all day. 


His darling hoard the miſer view 
Miſſes from friends decamp— 

And many a ſtateſman miſchief brews 
To his country, o'er his lamp: 

$0 father and I, d'ye take me right, 
Are juſt in the ſame lay; 

I bare-fac*d ſinners light by night, 
And he falſe ſaints dy day. 


1 1 
Ox Tn GLoRIOUS 10 or JUNE, 1794 


Tune“ 79 Anacreon in Heawn,"” 


ROM her ſurge-beaten throne as Britannia eſpy'd 
Old Ocean to offer his homage endeavour, 
She cnquir'd the occaſion ; the Grey-beard reply*d—- 
« Your ſons have eſtabliſh'd your empire for ever. 

« Moſt humbly I bow 
To you and your Howe : 

Long flouriſh the laurels which twine round his bro!“ 

'Then folding about him his mantle of green, 

He bending acknowledg*d Britannia his Queen. 


He preſents then a ſcroll to the Queen of the Waves, 
Who views it with looks of concern and attention; 
And diſtinctly is hear*d, Paiftey, Bowyer, and Graves, 
Hutt, Montagu, Berkeley, and Douglas, to mention; 
She anxious proceeds, 
And ſighs as ſhe reads, 
Tin, cheer'd when ſhe finds fo diſtinguiſh'd their deeds, 
* PI boaſt of theſe heroes as oft, (ſhe exclaim d) 
As Britain and Howe ſhall together be nam'd.“ 


The bold Tars of Old England, ſhe frankly avow*d, 
Had often her heart with their triumphs delighted ; 
But c'en Rodney's great day had not made her more proud 
Than Howwe's, in which valour and wiſdom united: 
My children, (ſhe cried) 
Who fought by his ſide, 
* Who gloriouſly bled for their country, or died, 
* Inow will reward with immortal renown, 
And laurels unfading the heroes ſhall crown.“ 
days old Ocean, Oer me may your rule never end 
Enough by the winds are diſturb'd my dominions, 
*Let them not with the French and their politics blend, 
* And drive me to rage _ their ſtormy opinions, - 
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* Leſt, ſcorning the ſhore, 
Nor bound any more, 
* My waves on the nations their fury ſhould pour, 
* But o'er my wide boſom Britannia mutt reign, 
* Whilſt ſhe and whilſt Nature their laws thall retain,” 


— 


THE BEAUTEO US LOUISA. 
Tune The High-Mettled Racer.“ 


EE the park throng'd with beauties, the tumuit's begun, 
And right-honour'd knaves talk of conqueſts they've won 

But view yon pale damſel, and mark her ſad air, 

"Tis the beauteous Louiſa, once virtuous as fair; 

Nor ſpurn her, ye virgins, who ſhone like a fun, 

Ere the beauteous Louiſa by man was undone. 


A titled deſpoiler this peerleſs maid found, 

And with ſpecious pretences her innocence drown'd ; 

But having grown weary and cloy'd of her charms, 

The titled ſeducer expelFd her his arms: 

Een the conqueſt hard won he inſults with his breath, 

Tho? the beauteous Louiſa is pining to death. if s 


Tho” numbers yet offer rich proofs of their love, 
The penitent victim againſt them has firove ; 
Betray*d and abus'd by him ſhe ador'd, 

She now only, wiſhes her honour reſtor d: 

But, alas! hapleſs fair one, thy wiſhes are vain ! 
And the heart-broke Louiſa is left to complain, 


But chance, when the ſpoiler ſhall hear ſhe's no more, 
The fate of Louiſa een he may deplore; 

The breaſt that could ſpurn her may then heave a ſigh, 
And wiſh the fair bloſſom till on it might lie; 

But, ah! then how fruitleſs his love-profier'd terms, 
When whe beauteous Louiſa's a prey to the worms! 


CW) 
SUNG IN THE DUENNA: 


Tune De il tate the wars." 


HEN ſable, Night, each drooping plant reftoring, 
Wept oer t flowers her breath did cheer, 
As ſome ſad widow, o er her babe deploring, 
Wakes its beauty with a tear. 
When all did ſleep, whoſe weary hearts could borrow | 
One hour from love and care to reſt— 
Lo! as I preſs'd my couch in filent ſorrow, 
My lover caught me to his breaſt ! 


He vow'd he came to ſave me 

From thoſe who would enflave me," 
Then kneeling, 
Kiſſes ſtealing, 

S Endleſs faith he ſwore! 

But ſoon 1 chid him thence, 

For had his fond pretence 

Obtam'd one favour then— 

And he had preſs'd again— | 

{ fear*'d my treach'rous heart might grant lim more. 


» 


THE SHEPHERD's WIFE's SONG. 
{written in the beginning of la century.] 


H, what is LOVE ?—=It is a pretty thing, 
As ſweet unto a Shepherd as a King, 
And ſweeter too; | 
For kings have cares that wait upon a crown, 
And cares can make the ſweeteſt love to frown : 
Ah, then-ah, then, 
If country loves ſuch ſweet deſires do gain, 
What lady would not love a ſhepherd ſwain? 
0-2 
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His flocks are folded, he comes home at night, 
As merry as 2 king in his delight, | 
And merrier too: 

For kings bethink them what the ftate require, 
While ſhepherds, careleſs, carol by the fire: 
. Ah, then—ah, then, E 

If country loves &c. 


He kiſſeth firſt, then ſits as hlythe to eat 
His cream and curds as doth the king his meat, 
And blyther too; 
For kings have often fears when they do ſup, 
While ſhepherds dread no poifon in the cup: 
Ah, then—ah, then, | 
If country loves &c. 


To bed he goes, as wanton then, -I ween, 
As is a king in dalliance with a queen, 
] More wanton too: 
For kings have many griefs their ſouls to move, 
While ſhepherds have no greater grief than love. 
Ah, then—ah then, 
If country loves &c. 


Upon his couch of ftraw he ſleeps as ſound, 
As doth the king upon his bed of down, 
And ſounder too; 
For cares cauſe kings full oft their ſleep to ſpill, 
While weary ſhepherds lic and mY their fill: 
Ah, \then—ah then, 
If country loves &c. 
Thus, with his wife, he ſpends the year as blythe 
As doth the king at ev'ry tyde or ſyth, 
And blyther too; 
For kings have wars and broils to take in hand, 
While ſhepherds laugh and love upon the land: 
Ah, then—ah, then, 
If country loves &c. 
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SAINT MONDAY. 


5 1:2 Monday morn, the ſmiling day 
Came dancing from the eaſt, : 
When Criſpin, full of mirth and play, 
Set out with joy confeſt: 
His awl and lait were laid aſide, 
To fuddle he ſet out; 
On Monday it was Criſpin's pride 
To puth the quart about. 


In vain it was that flippant Nell 
Her tongue did loudly rap, 

For that her noiſe he ſoon might quell, 
He ſhow'd his II om , rap; 

She knew the ſign, had felt its ſmart, 
So made no further rout ; 

But let him go with all her keart 
To puſh the quart about. 


With Jolly crafts he paſs'd the day, 
And ply'd the ſkittle bowl; 

All work won't do without ſome play, 
St. Monday cheers the ſoul: 

From morn to night he drank and play, 
And ſung with jovial heart 

Come, brother Criſpin, (oft he ſaid} 
Let's puſh about the quart.” 


The ſun departed to the weſt, 
And ſtarry night came on, 

When fill'd with porter of the beſt, 
Twas time now to be gone; 

He ſtagger'd home, and went to bed, 
No trouble in his heart ; 

Yet in his dreams, this fill'd his head, 


Let's puſh about the art.“ 
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OLD TOWLER. 


B* GH Chanticleer proclaims the dawn, 
And ſpangles deck the thorn ; 

The lowing herds now quit the lawn, 
The lark ſprings from the corn: 
Dogs, huntſmen, round the window throng, 

Fleet Towler leads the cry ! 
Ariſe the burden of their ſong, 
This day a ftag muſt die! 
With a hey ho, chivey! 
Hark forward, tantivy ! 
With a hey bo, chivey 
Hark forward, tantivy ! 
Ariſe the buydew of the ſong, 
This day a flag muſt die. 


The cordial takes its merry round; 
The laugh and joke prevail; 

The huntſman blows a jovial ſound, | 
The dogs ſnuff up the pale. 

The upland winds they ſweep along, 
O'er fields, thro'“ brakes, they fly: 

The game is rous'd, too-true the ſong, 
This day a ſtag muſt die. 

With' a hey Bo, Cc. 


Poor ſtag the dog thy haunches gore, 
The tears run down thy face ; 

The huntſman's pleaſure is no more, 
His joys were in the chace: 

Alike the ſportſmen of the town, 
The virgin game in view, 

Are full content to run them down, 
Then they in turn purſue. 


With a hey ho, Oc. 


Py 


\ 
— 
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A FAMILY PARTY SONG. 


Tune Precious Goblet.” 


AIL the feſtive, joyous hour ! 
Welcome ev*ry ſocial pow'r! 
Smooth, old Time, thy furrow'd brow, 

Far hence be care and ſorrow now: 


Love and friend/hip crown the day, 
C' ry heart ſhall own their fwway. 


Menvry, bring thy choiceft flores; 

Fancy, ſtrew thy brighteſt flow'rs; 

Hymen, god of chaſte deſires, 

Now trim hy lamp, and fan thy fires : 
Love and friend/hip c. 


Tell of childhood's playful years, 
Free from cares, and free from fears; 
Tell of youthful ſports and wiles, 
And tender ſighs, and wanton ſmiles: 
Love and friend/hip &Fc. 


Sing the parents? op'ning joys, 

Infant trains ef girls and boys, 

Riſing virtues, growing charms, 

While love each kmidred boſom warms : 
Love and friend/hip Cc. 


Sing the precious fruit matur'd, 
Firm affeftion, faith afſur'd ; 
Mutual kindneſs, mutual aid, 
Each debt of love by love repaid : 
Love and friendſhip Cc. 


Band of happy brothers, hail ! 
Joys like theſe can never fail; 
Mirth with all her frolic train, 
Shall echo back our joyful ſtrain : 
Tode and friendſtip Ec, 
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JOHNNY AND JENNY. 


Sr FT WAS within a mile of Edinborough town, 
In the roſy time of the year, 
Sweet flowers bloom'd, and the graſs was down, 
And each thepherd woo'd his dear; 5 
Bonny Jockey, blithe and gay, 
Kiſs'd ſweet Jenny, making hay: 
he laſſie bluſh'd, and frowning cried, * No, no, it wonna NY 
&© I canna, canna, wonna, wonna, munna, buckle to.” 


Jockey was a wag that never would wed, 
Though long he had follow'd the laſs; 
Contented ſhe carn'd and eat her own bread, 
And merrily turn'd up. the graſs. 

Bonny Jockey, blithe and free, 

Won her heart right merrily ; 
Yet ftill ſhe bluſh'd, and frowning cried, © No, no, it onna do, 
* I canna, canna, wonna, wonna, munna, buckle too.“ 


—— — 


But when he vow'd he would make her his bride, 
Though his flocks and his herds were not few, 
She gave him her hand, and a kiſs beſide, 
And vow'd ſhe'd for ever be true; 
Bonny Jockey, blithe and free, 
Won her heart right merrily ; 
At church ſhe no more frowning cried, © No, no, it wonna do, 
* I canna, canna, wonna, wonna, munna, buckle to.“ 
\ 


A 4 . 7 * 
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JOHNNY AND ANNA. 


OWN the bourne and thro* the mead, 
His golden locks wav'd with the wind, 
Johnny lilting tun'd his reed, . 
And ſought his Anna, fair and kind: 
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Dear ſhe lov'd the well-known ſong, ö 
While her Johnny, 
Blithe and bonny, 
Sung her praiſe the whole day long. 
Down the bourne, &c. 


Of coſtly claiths ſhe had bit few; 
Of rings and jewels nae great ftore ; 
Hep face was fair, her love was true, 
And Johnny wiſely wiſh'd nae more. 
'Love's the pearl, the ſhepherd's prize; 
O'er the mountain, 
By the fountain, 
Love delights the ſhepherd's eyes. 
Down the bourne, &c. 


Gold and titles give nae health, 
Johnny cou'd nae theſe impart; 
Youthful Anna's greateſt wealth 
Was her faithful Johnny's heart: 
$weet the joys the lovers find, 
Great the treaſure, 
Sweet the pleaſure, 
Where the heart is always kind. 
Down the bourne, &c. 


——— 


THE SAILOR's JOURNAL. 


7 poſt meridian, half paſt four, 
By ſignal, I from Nancy parted, 
At ſix ſhe linger'd on the ſhore, 

With uplift hands, and broken-hearted; 
At ſeven, while tautning the fore-ſtay, 

I ſaw her faint, or elſe *twas fancy, 
At eight we all got under weigh, 

And bid a long adieu to Nancy, 


— 
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Night came, and now eight bells had rung, 
While careleſs ſailors, ever cheerly, 
On the mid-watch, fo jovial ſung, 
With tempers labour cannot weary ; 
I little to their mirth inclin'd, 
While tender thoughts ruſh*d on my faricy; 
And my warm ſighs increas'd the wind, 
Look'd on the moon, and thought of Nancy. 


And now arriv'd that jovial night 
When every true-bred Tar carouſes, 
When o'er the grog all hands delight 
To toaſt their ſweethearts and their ſpouſes; 
Round went the can, the jeſt, the glee, 
While tender wiſhes fill'd each fancy, 
And when in turn it came to me, 
I heav'd a ſigh, and toaſted Nancy. 


Next morn a ſtorm came on at four; 
At fix, the elements in motion, 

Plung*d me and three poor ſailors more, 
Headlong within the foaming ocean; 

Poor wretches ſoon they found their graves, 
For me it may be only fancy, 

But Love ſeemꝭd to forbid the waves 
To ſnatch me from the arms of Nancy. 


Scarce the fou! hurricane was clear'd, 
Scarce winds and waves had ceas'd to rattle, 
When a bold enemy appear'd, 
And dauntleſs we prepar'd for battle ; 
And now, while ſome lov'd friend or wife, 
Like lightning ruſh'd on every fancy, 
To Providence I truſted life, put up a prayer, 
Put up a prayer, and thought on Nancy. 


At laft, ('twas in the month of May) 
The crew, it being lovely weather, 
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At three, A.M. diſcover'd day, 
And England's chalky cliffs together. 
At ſeven, up channel how we bore; 
While hopes and fears ruth'd on my fancy; 
At twelve, I gaily juntp'd aſhore, 
And to my throbbing heart preſs'd Nancy. 


- 


BRAVE HAL. 
Tune“ Tom Bowling.” 


ERE, full of ſcars, lies brave Hal Brazen, 
For whom the corps has griev'd; 

Hel ne'er ſtand ſentry, for this reaſon, 

By death he's now reliev'd : 
A handſome hero he was counted, 

And brave with all, *tis ſaid : 
The guard by him 's no longer mounted, 

He reſts in honour's bed. 


Hal never from his corps deſerted, 
He'd face a bowl or ſword ; 

His regiment he oft diverted, F 

- And Poll, his wife, ador'd: 

How oft did he againſt the foe march, 
Purſuing all that fled ; 

Farewell his quick ſtep and his low march, 
He halts in honour's bed. 


Yet Hal above ſhall be promoted, 
When his Commander great, 

T” advance the brave, the good, the ** 
Will give his orders ftrait : 

To handle arms when word is given, 
And trumpets call the dead, 

Hal, to be billet ted in heaven, 

Shall wake from honour's bed, 


192 J 
WINIFREDA. 


WAY, let nought to Love diſpleaſing, 
11 My Winifreda, move thy fear, 
Let nought delay the heav'nly bleſſing, 
Nor ſqueamiſh pride, nor gloomy care, 
What tho' no grants of royal donors, 
With pompous titles grace our blood, 
We'll ſhine in more ſubſtantial honours, 
And to be noble, we'll be good. 


What tho* from fortune's laviſh bounty, 
No mighty treaſures we poſſeſs, 

We'll find within our pittance plenty, 
And be content without exceſs. 


Still ſhall each kind, returning ſeaſon, 
Sufficient for our wiſhes give; 

For we will live a life of reaſon, 
And that's the only life to live. 


Our name, whilſt virtue thus we tender, 
Shall ſweetly ſound where-e*er *tis ſpoke, 

And all the great ones much ſhall wonder, 
How they admire ſuch little folk. 


'Thro* youth and age in love excelling, 
We'll hand in hand together tread, 
Sweet ſmiling peace ſhall crown our dwelling, 
And babes, ſweet ſmiling babes, our bed, 
How ſhould I love the pretty creatures, 
Whilſt round my knees they fondly clung, 
To ſee *em look their mother's features, 
To hear 'em liſp their mother's tongue 
And when with envy time tranſported 
Shall think to rob us of our joys, 
You'll in your girls again be courted, 
And I go wooing in my boys. 


— 


I 
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SALLY IN OUR ALLEY, 


F all the girls that are ſo ſmart, 
There's one like pretty Sally; 
She is the darling of my heart, 
Slie lives in our alley. 
There is no lady in the land 
That's half ſo ſweet as Sally; 
she is the darling of my heart, 
She lives in our alley. 


Her father he makes cabbage nets, 
And thro' the ſtreets does cry em; 

Her mother ſhe ſells laces long, 
To ſuch as pleaſe to buy em; 

But ſure ſuch folks could ne'er beget 
So ſweet a girl as Sally; 

She is the darling &c. 


When the is by I leave my work, 
I love her ſo ſincerely; 

My maſter comes like any Turk, 
And bangs me moit ſeverely ; 

But let him bang his belly full, 
14 bear it all for Sally; 

She is the darling &c. 


Of all the days that's in the week, 
I dearly love but one day, 

And that's the day that comes betwixt 
A Saturday and Monday ; 

For then I'm dreſt all in my beſt, 
To walk abroad with Sally ; 

She is the darling &c. 

My maſter carries me to church, 
And often I am blamed, 

Becauſe I leave him in the n 
As ſoon as text is named. 


a 
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I leave the church in ſummer time, 
Fo walk abroad with Sally; 
She is the darling &c. 


When Chriſtmas comes about again, 
O then I ſhall have money, 
I'll hoard it up with box and all, 
And give it to my honey ; 
Would it were twice ten thouſand pounds, 
Pd give it all to Sally; 
She is the darling &c. 


My maſter and the neighbours all 
Make game of me and Sally, 

And but for her I'd better be 

A ſlave, and row a galley ; 

But when my ſeven long years are out, 
I then will marry Sally; 

O then we'll wed, and then we'll bed, 
But not in our alley: 


AIR, IN ROSINA. 


ER mouth with a ſmile , 
Devoid of all guile, 

Half open to view, 
Is the bud of the roſe x 
In the morning that blows, 

ImpearPd with the dew. 
More fragrant her breath 
Than the flow*r-ſcented heath, 

At the dawning of day ; 
The hawthorn in bloom, - 
The lily's perfume, 

Or the bloſſoms in May. 
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TACK AND HALF TACK, , 


HE Yarmouth Roads are right ahead, 
'The crew with ardour burning, 
Jack ſings out, as he heaves the lead, 
On tack and half tack turning, 
„ By the dip—ELEVEN ! 
Laſh'd in the chains, the line he coils, 
Then round his head 'tis ſwinging, 
And thus to make the land he toils, 
In numbers quaintly ſinging, 
* By the mark—SEVEN!” 


And now, left we run bump aſhore, 

He heaves the lead, and ſings once more, 
| „Quarter leſs—FOUR !” 
About ſhip, lads! tumble up there; can't you ſee? 
Stand by, well, hark, hark; the helm's alce! 
Here ſhe comes; up tacks and ſheets; haul mainſail, haul ; 
Haul of all : 

And as the long-loſt ſhore they view, 

Exulting ſhout the happy crew ; 

Each ſinging, as the ſails he furls, 

Hey for the fiddles and the girls.” 


The next tack we run out to ſea, 
Old England ſcarce appearing ; 
Again we tack, and Jack with glce 
Sings out as land we're nearing, 
| By the dip—-ELEVEN!“ 
And as they name ſome beauty dear, 
To tars of bliſs the ſummit, — 
Jack joins the jeſt, the jibe, the jeer, 
And heaves the pond'rous plummet; 
* By the mark SVEN!“ 
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And now, while dang'rous breakers roar, 
Jack cries, leit we run bump aſhore, 
* Quarter leſs—FOUR !” 
About ſhip, lads, &c. 


Thus tars at ſea, like ſwabs at home; 
By tack and tack are bials'l; - « 
The furtheſt way about we roam, 
To bring us home the nighett : 
„By the dip=ELEVEN ! 
For one tack more, and *fore the wind, 
Shall we, in a few glaſſes, 
Now make the land, both true and kind, 
To find our friend and laſſes: 
* By the mark—* SEVEN!“ 
Then heave the lead, my lad once more, 
Soon ſhall we gaily tread the ſhore, 
And a half=FOUK !” 
About ſhip lads, &c. 


HEAVING THE LEAD, 


R England, when, with fav'ring pale, 
Our gallant ſhip up channel ſteer'd, 
And, ſcudding under caſy ſail, 
The high blue wettcrn land appear'd: 
To heave the lead the ſeaman ſprung, 
And to the pilot cheerly ſung, 
© By the deep NINE.“ 


And bearing up to gain the port, 

Some well-known object kept in view ; 
An abbey-tow'r, an harbour fort, 

Or beacon to the veſſel true; 
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. While oft the lead the ſeaman flung, 
And to the pilot cheerly ſung 
« By the mark—-SEVEN.” 


And, as the much-lov'd ſhore we near, 
With tranſport we behold the roof, 
Where dwelt a friend, or partner dear, 
Of faith and love a matchleſs proof ! 
The lead once more the ſeaman flung, 
And to the watchful pilot ſung, 
Quarter leſs—FIVE !* 


\ 4 — nn} 
CASAR's LAST SUMMONS, 


Paraphraſed from Mrs. Thral;- Three Warnings. 
TUNE—® TO ANACREON IN HEAV'N.“ 


HE Tree which for ages has weather'd the blaſt, 
| To the earth fondly cleaves as if never to move, 
So man to this world is attach'd to the laſt, 
And when life grows a burthen the load till we love; 
5 Nor ſickneſs, nor age, can this paſſion aſſuage, 
Nay, allke it prevails o'er the ſavage and ſage, 
Tho? we know the whole world muſt in time waſte away, 
And that death is a debt which all mortals muſt pay. 


At a gorgeous high feaſt, where the world's mighty lord, 
Great Cæſar, preſided in bridegroom's array; 
Hymen's torch fulgent blazing, while gracing the board, 
Beauty, thron'd at his fide, ſat out- luſt'ring the day; 
With horror and wonder, a voice loud as thunder, 
When Jove with his bolts rends the welkin aſunder, 
Was heard to exclaim, Czfar! now come away, 
For the debt I demand which all mortals muſt pay.* 


H 
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Wide ope flew the portals, to heighten their dread, 
And the grim King of Terrors before them appear'd ! 
At his beck mighty Cæſar from love and joy fled, 
To confront all alone the fell foe he moſt fear®d ! | 
When poiſing his dart with fix'd aim at his heart, 
He cried, You from empire and love muſt now part, 
For your glaſs is near run, ſee the ſand ebbs away, 
And thy debt is now due which all mortals muſt pay. 


Unprepar'd and unwarn'd, to the earth bowing down, 
Czſar ſued for a reſpite, nor ſued he in vain : 
Death granted the boon, and his life, queen, and crown, 
To the monarch and bridegroom reſtor'd back again: 
Nay, more, ſays the ſpectre, whate'er you conjecture, 
To prove of your good Pm no careleſs neglecter, 
Three warnings PI! give ere I next came this way, 
To claim the due debt which all mortals muſt pay. 


Now Czzſar, elated with pride, pomp, and pow'r, 
Plung*d headlong in guilt, and to vice gave the ſway ; 
And the records of ſhame mark'd the flight of each hour, 

'Till life's feeble props were all crumbling away : 
When one night, loſt in wine, he at Venus's ſhrine, 
Play*d the dotard and driv'ler at ſeventy-nine, 
Death drew back the curtain and cried, Come away, 
For the debt I now claim which all mortals muſt pay. 


AppalPd, from his pillow he rear*d up aghaſt ! 

Crying“ Where are thoſe warnings you promis'd to give? 
For three previous alarms your patrole has been paſs'd, 

And if Death keeps his word, by that word I muſt live:“ 


Says the ſage, * Had you walk'd in the path that is chalk'd, 


For fair virtue to glide in, you ne'er had thus talk'd, 
Nor torture with guilt, would have ſought to delay, 
Or evade the due debt which all mortals muſt pay.” 


* To walk ! (ſays the ſhuffler) that's paſt all my pow'r, 
As the gods all can witneſs how long I've been lame:“ 


—_— ——— 
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Quoth Death, Then diſcernment is ev'ry mans dow'r, 


And who ſees right from wrong, mutt for wrong bear the blame 15 


Cries the crone, That may be, with thoſe folks who can ſee, 
But the bleſſing of ſiglit has for years fled from me, 

Beſides I'm fo deaf too, that all you can ſay, 

Can ne*er prove the debt which you want me to pay.” 


« 1f deaf, blind, and lame, (cries the ſpectre) be dumb, 
Thoſe warnings, confeſs'd, thou to duſt art conſign'd.“ 
cath ſtruck, Cæſar fell, and for ages to come, 

_ May his fate leave this leſſon imprefd on the mind 

That whate'er be our part, with an untainted heart, 

We may glide thro? the ſcene till death levels his dart ; 
Then, with conſcience ſerene, we may all face the day, 
When the debt becomes due which all mortals muſt pay. 


LOVE's ADMONITION. 


ILE on earth's ſoft lap deſcending 
Lightly falls the feather'd ſnow, 
Nature awfully attending, 
Fach rude wind forbids to blow. 
White and pure awhile appearing, 
Earth her virgin mantle wears ; 
Soon the fickle ſeaſon veering, 
Her deluded boſom bares. 


MIRA, thus while health and pleaſure 
Our exulting hearts pofleſs, 
Oh ! how great the lover's treaſure } 
Oh! how fair is nature dreſs} 
But the fading landſcape dying, 
May give place to ſcenes of woe; 
Joys, alas! are ever flying ; 
Nought is certain here below. 
H3 
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THE VINE-COVER'D HILLS. 


ER the vine-cover'd hills and gay regions of France, 
Sce the Day-Star of LIBERTY riſe; 

'Through the clouds of detraction unwearied advance, 
And hold its gay courſe through the ſkies ! 

An effulgence ſo mild, with a luftre ſobright, 
All Eutope with wonder ſurveys, 

And from deſerts of darkneſs, and dungeons of night, 
Contends for a ſhare of the blaze. 


IL. et Burke, like a bat, from its ſplendour retire, 

A ſplendour too ſtrong for his eyes: 

Let pedants and fools his effuſions admire, 
Intrapt in his cohwebs like flies. 

Shall phrenzy and ſopluſtry hope to prevail, 
When Reaſon oppoſes its weight, 

When the welfare of millions is hung in the ſcale, 
And the balance yet trembles with fate? 


Ab! who 'midit the horrors of night would abide, 
That can taſte the pure breezes of morn ? 

Or who that has drank of the cryttalline tide, 
To the ſucculent flood would return ? 

When the boſom of Beauty the throbbing heart meets, 
Ah! who can its tranſports decline? 

Then who that has taſted of Libcrty's ſweets, 
The prize but with {fe would reſign ? 


But tis over! High Heav'n the deciſion approves # 
Gppreſſion has ſtruggled in vain ! 

To the Hell the has form'd Srperfition removes, 
And Tyranny gnaws his own chain. 

To the record of Time a new Ara unfolds 


All Nature exults in its birth: 
'The CREATOR benign his Creation beholds, 


And gives a new Charter to Earth. 
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O catch its high import, ye winds! as ye blow, 
O bear it, ye waves! as ye roll, 
From regions that feel the Sun's vertical glow, 
k To the fartheſt extremes of the Pole. 
Equal Zawws, equal Rights, to the Nations around, 


Peace and Friend/:ip their precepts impart ; 
And wherever the footfleps of Man ſhall be found, 


May he bind the Decree on his heart ! 


\ 


— 
POLYHYMNIA AND CUPID; 


OR, THE EFFORTS OF LOVE AND MUSICK, 


HE morning op'd ſmiling, all nature was gay, 
| And Flora had chequer'd the grove; 

The thruth and the linnet were heard on the ſpray, 
Attuning their voices to Love. 

Young, Damon, well pleas'd, in a woodbine retreat, 
To Phillis unboſom'd his mind; 

But his paſſion in vain did the ſhepherd repeat, 
With coolneſs his ſuit ſhe declin'd. 

In murmurs ſoft Muſick now glides thro? the air, 
To Harmony wakens the vale; 

The nymph caught the ſound, when her raptures declare 
Full hopes of ſucceſs to his tale. 

Exulting, thus Damon his wiſhes expreſs'd— 
«© Thoſe notes breathing Love's gentle fire, 

„ Speak joy to Alexis, with Sylvia bleſs'd, 
« And Love all their virtues inſpire : 

O ceaſe tl. n, my deareſt, to treat with diſdain 
An heart ſway'd by virtue and love, 

«< But haſte to yon fane at the top of the plain, 

* And Hymen's mild influence prove.” 
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Thus MUSICK and LOVE were too much for the fair, 
In vain ſhe her wiſhes would hide ; 

Her bluſhes the ftate of her boſom declare, 
And Damon could not be deny'd. 


2—5ß5ð5— 
THE TRUE-HEARTED FELLOW. 


W IH my jug in one hand, and my pipe in the other, 
P!! drink to my neighbour and friend, 
My cares in a whiff of tobacco i'll ſmother, 
For life, 1 know, ſhortly muſt end. 
While Ceres mott kindly refills this brown jug, 
With good ale I will make myſelf mcllow ; 
In my old wicker chair Ill ſeat myſelf ſnug, 
Like a jolly and true-hearted fellow. 


I' not trouble my head with the cares of the nation, 
I've enough of my own for to mind ; 
There is nought in this life but grief and vexation, 
To death we ſhall all be conſign d. 
Il laugh, drink, and fmoke, and leave nothing to pay, 
Then drop like a pear that his mellow; 
And when cold in my coffin, Ill leave them to fav, 
He's gone! what a hearty good fellow 


GAY BACCHUS. 


AY Bacchus one evening invited his friends 
To partake of a generous flaſk, 
To each ſocial being a meſſage he ſends, 

To meet at the head of his caſk ; 
The gueſts all appear'd at his place of addreſs, 

The witty, the grave, and the bold ; 

Our circle ſurpaſs'd all that fancy can gueſs 
Of Arthur's round table of old. 
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In the midſt of our merriment, who do you think, 
UnſuſpeRted had ſeated him there, 

But one Care, in diſguiſe—who tipp'd us the wink, 
And warn'd us of Time to beware ! 

Wha, in ſpite of his age, or the weight of hls years, 
we ſnhould find but a ſlippery blade 

Is known by the lock on his forehead he wears, 

And carries the ſigns of his trade. 


Me gratefully ply'd him with bottle and pot, 
Which fild up his wrinkles apace ; 

The cynic grew blythe, and his precepts forgot, 
And ſoon fell aſleep in his place. 

Regardleſs of time, then, we threw off reſtraint, 
Nor fear'd we to wake the old ſpark; 

Our ſongs were ſelect, and our ſtories were — RY 
And each was as gay as a lark. 


When all on a ſudden, ſo awful and till, 
One appeared who ſpoil'd a good ſong ; 

Father Time, moving round by the fide of the wall, 
Behind us—flow ſtealing along: 

We roſe to his rev'rence, and offer'd a chair; 

17 He ſaid for no man he would ſtay; 

Then Bacchus up- ſtarted, and catch'd at his hair, 

And ſwore all the ſcore he ſhould pay. 


But Time, well aware of the God of the grape, 
Evaded his efforts, and flew; 

We ſeiz'd on his glaſs, ere he made his eſcape, 
And inftantly broke it in two: 

Then we fill'd each with wine, inſtead of his ſand, 
And drank double toafts to the fair; 

Fach member in turn, with a glaſs in each hand, 
Then parted, and went home—with Care. 
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BRITANNIA's LAMENTATION. 


r a ſad mould”ring cave, where the wretched retreat, 
BRITANNIA fat waſted with care ; 

She — 'd for her WOLFE, and exclaimd againſt _ 
And gave herſelf up to deſpair. 

The walls of her cell ſhe had ſculptur'd around 
With the feats of her favourite ſon ; 

And even the duſt, as it lay on the ground, 
Was engrav'd with ſome deeds he had done. 


The Sire of the Gods, from his cryitalline throne, 
Beheld the diſconſolate dame, 

And mov'd with her tears, he ſent Mercury down, 
And theſe were the tidings that came: 

BRITANNIA, forbear! not a ſigh, not a tear, 
For thy WOLFE ſo deſervedly lov'd ; 

Your tears ſhall be chang'd into triumphs of joy, 
For thy WOLFE is not dead, but remov'd. 


The Sons of the Eaſt, the proud Giants of old, 
Have crept from their darkſome abodes; 

And this is the news, as in heaven we are told, 
They were marching to war with the gods, 

A Council was held in the chamber of Jove, 
And this was the final decree 

That WOLFE ſhould be call'd to the armies 9 
And the charge was entruſted to me. 


To the plains of Quebect, with the orders I flew, 
Where WOLFE with his army then lay; 

He cry'd, O, forbe ar! let me Victory view, 
And then thy commands 1'll obey. 

With a darkening film I encompaſs'd his eyes, 

And bore him away in an urn, 

Left the fondneſs he bore for his own native ſhore, 

Should tempt him again to return, 
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AIR, IN THE MAID OF THE OAKS. 


OME, ſing round my favourite tree, 
Ye ſongfters that viſit the grove; 
Twas the haunt of my ſhepherd and me; 
And the bark is a record of love, 


Reclin'd on the turf, by my ſide, 
He tenderly pleaded his cauſe ; 
I only with bluſhes reply'd, 
And the nightingale fill'd up the pauſe. 
Da capo. - Come, ſing round, &c. 


SUNG IN ROSINA. 


WE William at eve meets me down at the ftile, 

How ſweet is the nightingale's ſong ; 

I confeſs, without bluſhing, I hear him complain, 
And believe ev*ry word of his ſong : 

You know not how ſweet 'tis to love the dear ſwain, 
While the moon plays yon branches among. 


How fain do I wiſh to chace ſun-ſhine away— 
Ye moments, how ſlowly ye move ! 

Give place, envious day-light, haſte Ev'ning along, 
Pm to meet the ſweet lad that I love: 

O! joy, paſt expreſling, to hear the dear ſwain, 
While the moon plays yon branches among. 


From the ſtile as we walk to yon neighbouring grove, 
The ſwain his ſoft paſſion he preſt; 
He ſaid, my dear charmer, to church let's repair, 
Your hand it will &er make me bleſt; 
How could I refuſe the dear ſwain his ſoft boon, 
While the moon plays yon branches among. 
1 


[ TOC 
SUNG IN ARTAXERXES, 


N infancy our hopes and fears, 
Were to each other known; 

And friendſhip, in our riper years, 
Has twin'd our hearts in one; 

O] clear him, then, from this offence ;- 
Thy love, thy duty, prove; 

Reſtore him with that innocence 
Which firſt inſpir'd my love. 


— 
THE ADIEU ! 


"RE topſail fills, the waving bark unmoors, 
Adieu! dear ile! I fly thy charming ſhores, 
Where oft, alas! attention fondly ſtrove, 

In Delia's heart, to trace her Henry's love. 
Go, gentle gale, ati! waft my parting fighs, 
Fraught with the anguiſh of a heart that dies! 
Breathe all the ſorrows of a ſad adieu, 

Then ſwiftly ſpeed me from the Syren's view. 
And thou, ſweet ſoother, whoſe reſponſive ſtrain 
Returns each figh, and echoes every pain, 

O! bear theſe poignant pangs of wild deſpair, 
And ſoftly ſigh them to the cruel fair. 


THE LIGHT OF THE MOON. 


HE day was departed, and forth from a cloud 
The moon in her beauty appears ; 
The voice of the nightingale warbles aloud 
The muſick of love in our ears: 
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Maria appears—now the ſcaſon, ſo ſweet, 
With the beat of the heart is in tune; 

Ihe time is ſo tender for lovers to meet, 
Alone by the light of the moon. 


I cannot, when preſent, unfold what I feel, 
I tigh-——can a lover do more! 

ler name to the ſhepherds I never reveal, 

vet I think of her all the day o'er : 

Maria, my love, do you long for the grove? 
Do you ſigh for an interview ſoon ?— 

Does cer a kind thought run on me as you rove 
Alone by the light of the moon, 


Her name from the ſhepherds whenever I heap, 
My boſom is all in a glow ; 

Her voice when it vibrates to ſweet thro' mine gar, 
My heart thrill--my eyes overflow! 

Ye Powers of the Sky. will your bounty divine 
Indulge a fond lover his boon ? 

Shall heart ſprirlg to heart, and Maria be mine 
Alone by the light of the moon! 


THE DAUNTLESS SAILOR. 


Tunc—* The top-ſaits /hiver in the uind.“ 


HE dauntleſs ſailor leaves ; his home, 
Each ſofter joy and eaſe, ' 
To diſtant climes he loves to roam, 
Nor dreads the boift'rous ſeas: 
His heart with hope of vict'ry gay, 
Scorns from the foe to run; 
Jn battle terror melts away 
As ſnow before the ſun. 
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Though all the nations of the world 
Britannia's flag would lower, 

| Her banners ſtill ſhall wave unfurl d, 

14 And dare their haughty power: 

| But, fee, Bellona ſheaths her ſword, 

Huſh'd is the angry main; 

3h The cannon's roar no more jg heard, 

| Sweet peace reſumes her reign. 


| lle haftes unto his native ſhore, 

| Where dwells ſweet joy and reſt ; 
| His lovely Suſan's ſmiles implore, 
Fi To crown and make him bleft: 

it Now all the toil and dangers paſt, 

| | And Suſan's love remains, 


| The honeſt tar is bleſt at laſt, 
Her ſmiles reward his pain. 


LOVELY CEI. IA. 


rav, filver moon, nor haſten down the tice; 
I ſeek the bower where lovely Celia lies. 
No midnight felon aſks thy trembling ray 
To light his footſteps to the deſp'rate prey; 
No murd'rer lurking for his hated foe, 
Aiks thy pale light to guide the vengeful blow. 
| Stay, fikver moon, nor baften dettm the fties, 
| T ſeek the bocuer where lovely Celia lies. ; 


3 The hreaft with love poſſeſt no furies move, 
| No violence arms the gentle hand of love: 
I meditate no theft; —the willing fair 
Shall yield her beauties to my well-fraught pray'r. 
Stay, ſilver moon, nor hafter. down the Hits, 
I ſeek the boxwer where lovely Celia lies. 


1109 J 
THE DESPONDING SWAIN, 


O, roſe, my Chloe's boſom grace; 
How happy ſhould I prove, 
Might I ſupply that envy'd place 
With never-fading love! 
There, phcenix like, beneath her eye, 
Involve in fragrance, burn and die; | 
Involy'd in &c. ? 
Know, hapleſs flow'r, that thou ſhalt find 
More fragrant roſes there, 
I ſee thy with'ring head reclin'd 
With envy and deſpair; 
One common fate we both muſt prove; 
You die with envy, I with love. 


You die &c. 
— mmm 
THE TRAVELLER. 


Tune—* Poor Fack.”” 


Traveller full forty years I have been, 
But never went over to France; | 
All cities, and moſt market-towns have been in, 
Twixt Berwick-on-Tweed and Penzance ; 1 
My own native country with pleaſure I range | 
All ſeaſons and times of the year, ' 
In faſhion till find a continual change, 
Something novel will always appear : 
The world, tho? *tis round, as about it we go, 
Strange ways, turns, and croſſes, we ſee, 
But the favourite road which I wiſh to purſue, 
Is—through life to go eaſy and free, 


The Traveller, braving a bleak wintry day, 
To what place he ſoe er may reſort, 
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When reaching his Inn, is as cheerful and gaꝰ, 
As the ſailor that gets into port: | 
Well ſeated and ſerv'd, his refreſhment how ſweet, 
What comfort it gives to the heart, 
And where a few friends unexpectedly meet, 
How fond each his tale to impart : 
But know this idea, which none can deteſt, 
Has long been implanted in me, 
That whatever maxims are follow'd, the beſt 
Is—through life to go eaſy and free. 


If fraught with good-humour, I care not how much 
In ſentiment people divide, 

In opinion for differing my temper is ſuch, 
I ſcorn any ſoul to deride. 

Though the dictates of reaſon flow pointed and ſtreng, 
Such prejudice hangs on the mind, 

From debates, howe'er pertinent, nervous, or long, 
You ſeldom a convert will find ; 

Then ſhew me the man whereſoever I go, 
That always will ſocially be, 

If we can't think alike, ſtill the beauty of all 
Is—through life to go eaſy and free. 


As ſons of the whip muſt to buſineſs attend, 
I always make much of the day, 

At night with my bottle, my pipe, and my friend, 
The moments glide ſmcothly away: 

All travellers truly it muſt be confeſt 
Good orders are glad to receive, 

Diſappointments in trade never rob me of reſt, 

For madneſs I deem it to grieve : 

Then my worthies the toaſt, which to give I'm inclin'd, 
I hope with all minds will agree, 

Wiſhing every free-hearted friend to mankind 
Through life may go caſy and free, 


WW; 
NATURE, 


Wr the roſy morn appearing, 
Paints with gold the verdant lawn, 
Rees on banks of thyme diſporting, 

Sip the ſweets and hail the dawn. 


Warbling birds the day proclaiming, 
Carol ſect the lively ſtrain; 

They forſake their leafy dwelling 
To ſecure the golden grain. 

Let Content, the humble gleaner, 
Take the ſcatter'd ears that fall; 

Nature all her children viewing, 

Kindly bounteous cares for all. 


EDWIN AND ELLA, 


| QOH beneath yon bow'r of roſes, 
8weetly ſleeps the heav'nly maid, 

"Tis my gentle love repoſes, 

| Softly tread the ſacred ſhade, 

Mark the loves that play around her, 
Mark my Ella's graceful mien ; | 

See the wood-nymphs all ſurround her, 
Hailing Ella, beauty's queen, 


Hutt'ring cupids round deſcending, 

Soft expand their ſilken wings; 

From the zephyr's breath defe nding 
Every ſweet that round her ſprings. 


Sportive Fancy ! hear my prayer, 
Gently from thy airy throne, 
Whiſper to the ſleeping fair, 
Sd in lives for her alone. 
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A NEW SONG BY MR. PALMER. 


Tune“ Vine the human ſoul inſpires.” 


OW let wit and mirth abound, 
And the can and glaſs go round; 
Here nought but harmony you'll ind 
No diſcord to diſturb the mind. — 
Then let your Motto always be, 
CHORUS: T EVER EASY, EVER FREE,” 


Here, my friends, fit at your eaſe, 
Without conftraint drink what you pleaſe; 
We've no compulſive reck'ning here, 
Drink ale, or wine, or good ftrong beer. 

Then let your Motto c. 
You, my friends, who drink mild ale, 
May freely here yourſelves regale ; 
Join in duet and merry glee, 
Or ſing a ſong of harmony. 

Then let your Motto He. 
You, my friends, who drink ftrong beer, 
Copious draughts your hearts will cheer ; 3 
While Ceres kindly fills the cann, 
Make uſe of time—life's but a ſpan. 

" Then let your Motto c. 


| You, ye vot'ries of the vine, 


Inſpir'd by Bacchus, god of wine, 
Let no dull cares your mirth annoy, 
This night in harmony employ. 
Then let your Motto Cc. 
« Tempus Fugit,'t ſcholars ſay, 
Then let's enjoy it whilſt we may; 
For when his glaſs and ſcythe appear, 
"Tis plain our time is but ſhort here. 
ben gone from bence, may Joe decree, 
CHQZVS 7 BE EVER FASY, EVER TREE.“ 
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THE SKY-LARK, 


(C39 tuneful bird, that glad the ſkies, 
To Daphne's window ſpeed away: 
And there on quiv'ring pinions riſe—- 
And there thy vocal art diſplay. 
And if ſhe deign thy notes to hear, 
And if the praiſe thy matin ſong, 
Tell her the ſounds that ſoothe her ear, 
To Damon's native plains belong. 


Tell her, in livelier plumes array'd, 
The bird from Indian groves may ſhine; 
But aſk the lovely partial maid, 
What are his notes compar'd to thine? 


Then bid her treat yon witleſs bean, 

And all his flaunting race, with ſcorn, 
And lend an ear to Damon's woe, 

Who ſings her praiſe, and ſings forlorn, 


— 
BRIGHT PH BUS. 


RIGHT Pheebus has mounted the chariot of day, 
And the horns and the hounds call each ſportſman away; 
And the horns &c. 
Throꝰ woods and thro* meadows with ſpeed now they bound, 
While health, roſy health, is in exerciſe found. 
Hark, away! is the word to the ſound of the horn, 
And echo, blithe echo, makes jovial the morn. 


Each hill and each valley is lovely to view, 

While puſs flies to covert, and dogs quick purſue ; 
Behold where ſhe flies o'er the wide-ſpreading plain, 
While the loud op'ning pack purſue her amain. 
Hart, away! Fc, 
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At length puſs is caught and lies panting ſor breath, 

And the thout of the huntſman's a ſignal for deatli: 

No joys can delight like the ſports of the field, 

To hunting-all paſtimes and pleaſures muſt yield. 
Hark, awvay! Oc. 


—̃—— 
TRUE BLUE. 


NE evening at ambroſial treat, 
On high Olympus” tower, 
MINERVA the Nine Muſes met 
In her ztherial bower: _ | 
Gay BACCHUS and APOLLO join; 
For hand in hand go Wit and Wine. 
CHORUS. Fal lal lat de, Or. 


PALLAS the ſwimming Dame begun, 
Her hair a ribband bound; 
Blue like her eyes the bandage ſhone - 
Her ſapient temples round, 
Which, looſcn'd in the dance, fell down, 
And BACCHUS ſeiz'd the azure zone. 
Ful lal lal de, Oc. 


This ribband on his breaſt he plac'd, 
By Styx then ſwore the youth, 
What had the ſeat of Wiſdom grac'd, 
Should grace the ſeat of Truth: 
Then ope at once his robe he threw, 
And on his boſom beam'd— TRUE BLUE. 
Fal lal lal de, Cc. 


If mortals can give Ribbons fame, 
And Orders make on earth, 

Sure Deities may do the ſame, | 
And give one Order birth 
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This Ribband, LO VD CELESTIALS, view, 
And itamp your ſanction on 'TRUE BLUE. 
; Ful lal lal de, Oc. 

URANIA prais'd the roſy god: 

Her tuneful ſiſters join = 
MINERVA gave th' aſſenting nod, 

PHOEBUS enroll'd the ſign. 
Along the ſkies loud 77's flew, 
And all Olympus hail'd TRUE BLUE. 

Ful lal lal de, &c. 


'This ribband IRIS bore to earth ; 
The gods enjoin'd the fair, 
Where'er the found True Sons of Wortlt, 
To leave the ribband there: 
From clime to clime ſhe ſearching flew— 
Then in Britannia left TRUE BLUE. 
Ful lal lal de, Oc. 


DEATH OF CAPTAIN COOK. 


E chiefs of the ocean your laurels throw by, 
And the cypreis entwine with a wreath, 
To ſhew your humanity heave a ſoft ſigh, 
And the tear now let fall for his death; 
Yet the Genius of Britain forbids us to grieve, 
For COOK, ever honour'd, immorta! thall live. 
The hero of MACEDON ran o'er the world, 
Yet nothing but death could he give; 
Till GEORGE pave the word, and the ſails were unfurt'd, 
And COOK tanght mankiad how to live. 
He came, and he ſaw—not to conquer but ſave, 
For the Cæſar of Britain was he; 
He ſcorg'd the ambition of making a ſlave, 
bince Britons themſelves are ſo free. 


\ $16 }] 
SOMEBODY, 


\ \ FERE 1 oblig*d to beg my bread, 
And had not where to lay my head, 
I'd creep where yonder herds are fed, 
And ſteal a look at Somebody, 
My own dear Somebody, -* ' 
My conttant Somebody; 
rd creep where yonder herds are fed, 
And ſteal a look at Somebody. 
When Pm laid low, and am at reſt, 
And may be number'd with the bleit, 
Q may thy artleſs feeling breaſt 
Throb with regard for Somebody. 
Ah! will you drop one pitying tear, 
And ſigh for the loft Somebody. 
But ſhould I ever live to ſee, 
That form ſo much ador'd by me, 
Then thou'lt reward my conſtancy, 
And Lill be bleſt with Somebody. 
'Then ſhall my tears be dry'd by thee, 
And I'll be bleft with some body. 


* % 


AN APOLOGY oN BEING ASKED ro SING, 
[To any Tune the Singer chooſes.] 


E aſk for a ſong, and indeed Pm quite ſorry 
I cannot oblige the good company here, 
For ſhould I begin, you would find in a hurry, 
The gueſts would depart, and the coaſt would be clear. 


They could not fit fill, for to have their ears pefter'd 
With ſuch horrid notes, but away they would run 

To ſome lonely deſert or valley ſequeſter d, 

And give that the preference fifty to one, 
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Yet, ſince you are ſo deſirous to hear me, 
I now will comply, and endeavour my beſt, 

But I ſure ſhall be laugt'd at by thoſe who fit neat me, 
And thoſe afar off will but make me their jeſt. 


« 4 ſhepherd attending his flocks on the mountain,“ 
O dear, that's too high for my voice by a tone. 

« 4 /hepherdeſs ſat by the fide of a fountain, 
And this is ſo low, I ſhall never get down. 


But, (with your permiſſion) I'll try at another ; 

* When echo*s ſhrill voice made the wwoandlands to ring 
Oh! this is (if poſſible) worſe than the t'other, 

89 1 beg you'll excuſe me, for faith I can't fing, 


— 
A BACCHANALIAN SONG, 


Tune“ Flo thou regal purple ream.“ 


[IRTH ! admit us of thy crew, 
What have we with care to do? 

While we live let us employ 
Every hour in mirth and joy. 
Puih the ſparkling goblet round, 
For in that true joys are fotind; 
Wine's the cordial of the ſoul, 
Revel on without controul, 


Let old dotards be ſevere, 

Treat us with a cynic ſneer; 

Still we'll quaff while thus we may, 
Fate mayn't have another day; 
Envy's ſelf ſhall never dare 

In our joys to interfere. 

Drink and quaff with amorous fire, 
Till with pleaſure we expire. 
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Mr GIRL, my FRIEND, AND PITCHER, 


* 12 wealthy fool with gold in ſtore 
Will ſtill deſire to grow richer; 
Give me but theſe, I aſk no more, 
My charming girl, my friend, and pitcher, 


| My friend fo rare, my girl fo fair, 


With theſe obat mortal can be richer ; 
e me but theſe, a fig for care, 
With my feveet girl, my friend, and pitcher, 
From morning ſun I'd never grieve 
To toil a hedger or a ditcher, 
If that when I come home at eve 
I might enjoy my friend and pitcher, 
My friend ſo rare, Oc. 
Tho? fortune ever ſhuns my door, 
I know not what 'tis can betwitch her; 
With all my heart—can I be poor— 
With my ſweet girl, my friend, and pitcher? 
My friend fv rare, Or. 
———̃ 


PARODY. ON POOR JACK. 


EAR Polly, no langer i in abſence complain, 
While far o'er the ocean I ſail ; 
I never yet dreaded the ſtorms on the main, 
Bui whiſtled or ſung to the gale: 
I have ſail'd to the Eaſt, I have ſail'd to the Weſt, 
To the North, and the South, 1 have been; 
No danger alarmd me, no fear fill'd my breaſt, 
And ſafe I returned again: 
My love fill'd my mind ftill wherever I went, 
And my courage was-never a-back ; 
For I thought the good Cupid would make her content, 
And preſerve my dear Poll for POOR JACK, 
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8p now *tis my lot for to quit you once more, 
To fight with the inſolent foe ; 

Yet make yourſelf happy, dear Poll, on the ſhore, 
For fate will protect me I know: 

Death ſhoots his ſharp arrow o'er ſea and o'er lang, 
And it ſignifies not where we die; 

'Tis in vain to repine, when he gives his command, 
It will all be as one by and by: 

Perhaps you may die, while I fail far away, 

If you ſhould, may I never come back ! 

For I never, I'm ſure, ſhould ſurvive that ſad day, 

Which takes away Poll from POOR JACK. 


But away with ſuch thoughts, they are foes to the brave, 
I'll think nat of what is to come: 

For glory, and honour, each ſon of the wave, 
Will fight or will round the world roam : 

The winds may pipe loud, and the billows may 9 
The rocks and the ſands may appear; 

Yet love will protect me, Pm certain and ſurg 
Once more to return to my dear: 

'Then mark what I ſay, and believe it is true, 
With grief ne'er be taken a- back; 

As Cupid will ſurely protect me for you, 
And Poll for her honeſt PAOR JACK, 

Then once more farewell, as the wind it ſits faic, 
And the veſſel ſhe caſts for the ſea; 

Then cheer up your courage, and never deſpair, | 
And whimper no longer for me: 

My heart ſhall be conſtant, wherever l 20, 
Each doubt and ſuſpicion is vain ; 

I ſear not the ocean, I fear not the foe— 
Hope ſays, I ſhall come ſafe again : 

And Cupid, who takes all true lovers in tow, 
From dangers will keep me a- back; 

For he will prote& me for Poll, I well know, 
And Poll for her honeft POOR JACK, 


CHORUS, 
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HUNTING SONG. 


WAY to the field, fee the morning looks grey, 

1 And, ſweetly bedappPd, forbodes a fine day 

The hounds are all cager the ſports to embrace, 
And carol aloud to be led to the chace. _ 


Then hart, in the morn, to the call of the horn, 


And join with the jowvial cretw; 
While the ſeafon invites, with all its delights, 
The health. giving chace to purſue. 


How charming the fight when Aurora firſt dawns, 
To ſee the bright beagles ſpread over the lawns; 
To welcome the ſun, now returning to reit, 
Their matins they chaunt as they merrily queſt. 
Then Hart, in the morn, Oe. 


But oh! how each boſom with tranſport it fills, 

Jo ftart juſt as Phœbus peeps over the hills; 8 

While joyous from valley to valley reſounds 

The ſhouts of the hunters, and cry of the hounds, 
Then hart, in the morn, Cc. 


See how the braye hunters, with courage elate, 
Fly hedges or ditches, or top the barr'd gate; 
Borne by their bold courſers no dangers they fear, 
And give to the winds all vexation and care. 

Then hart, in the morn, g. 


Ye cits, for the chace quit the joys of the town, 
And ſcorn the dull pleaſure of ſleeping in down, 
Uncertain your toil, or for honour or wealth, 
Our's ftill is repaid with Contentment and Health. 
Then Hart, in the morn, Cc. 
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THE HIGHGATE OATH. 


ILENCE ! take notice, you are my ſon, 
Full on your father look, Sir; 
This is an oath you may take as you run, 
So lay your hand on the horn-book, Sir. 
Hornaby, thornaby, Highgate and horns, 
And money by hook or by crook, Sir. 


Spend not with cheaters, or coz'ners, your life, 
Nor waſte it on profligate beauty; 

And when you are married, be kind to your wife, 
And true to all petticoat duty ! 

Dutiful, beautiful, kind to your wife, 
And true from the cap to the ſhoe-tie. 


To drink to a man, when a woman is near, 
You never ſhould hold to be right, Sir ; 
Nor, unleſs *tis your taſte, to drink ſmall for ſtrong beer, 
Or eat brown bread, when you can get white, Sir, 
Mannikin, cannikin, good meat and drink, 
Are pleaſant at morn, noon, and night, Sir. 


To kiſs with the maid, wheu the miſtreſs is kind, 
A gcntleman ought to be loath, Sir; 

But if the maid's fairef, your oath does not bind; 
Or you may, if you like it, kiſs both, Sir. 

Kiſs away, both you may, ſweetly ſmack night and day, 
If you like it, you're bound by your oath, Sir. 


When you to travel to Highgate take this oath again, 
And again, like a ſound man and true, Sir; 
And if you have with you ſome more merry men, 
Be ſure you make them take it too, Sir. 
| Bleſs you, ſon, get you gone, frolic and fun, 
Old England and honeſt true blue, Sir. 


K 
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THE PIGEON. 


3 HY tarries my love? ah, where does he rove? 
My lover's long abſent from me; 

Come hither, my Dove, I'll write to my love, 
And ſend him a letter by thee. 
And ſend him tc, ; - 

To find him ſwift fly, the letter I'll tye 

Secure to thy leg with a firing ; 

Ah, not to my leg, fair lady, I beg, 
But faſten it under my wing. &c. 

Her dove ſhe did deck - ſhe threw o'er his neck 


A bell and a collar ſo gay, 
Then ty'd to his wing the ſcroll with a ſtring, 


Then kiſs'd him, and ſent him away, &c. 

It blew and it rain'd, the pigeon diſdain'd 

_ To ſeek ſhelter, undaunted he flew, 

Till wet was his wing, and painful the firing, 
The letter ſo heavy it grew. &c. 

He flew all around till Colin he found, 
Then perch'd on his hand with the prize; 

Whoſe heart while he reads, with tenderneſs bleeds, 
For the pigeon he flutters and dies. &c. 


— 
; THE SAILOR's ADIEU! 


AREWELL to Old England, thy white cliffs adieu! 
Can the gale be auſpicious that bears me from you? 
Tho? oceans divide me as wide as the pole, | 
No diftance can change the true love of my ſoul; 
As well might my meſſinates determine to bale 
All the waters that fill up old Neptune's great pail, 
As direct my firm mind from its fond thought of you, 


Farewell to Old England, dear Mary, adieu! 
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Dear Mary, adieu] can that ſhip go to wreck, 

Where every-plank bears your ſweet name on the deck ? 
Nay, many love-knots on the tops I ave made, 

While guileleſs my ſhip-mates at chequers have play'd; 
Their ſports are not paſtime but ſorrow to me, 

My mind is more happy in ſighing to thee ! 

More happy by far when thinking of you, 

For the hope of return takes the ſting from Adieu! 


Yes! the hopes of return, all the joys of a Tar, 

"Tis his compals, his helm—*tis his guide and his ftar : 
"Tis imprcſ3*d on his boſom the moment he ſails, 

It ſhortens long nights, and it quickens light gales; 
The dull midnight watch it ſends limping away, 
And dawns a new hope on his mind with the day; 
With rapture it makes his affections to burn, 

And changes adicu into welcome return, 


— 
THE TANKARD OF PORTER. 


W a chearful old friend, and a merry old ſong, 
4 BW And a tankard of porter, I'd fit the night long, 
And laugh at the follies of thoſe that repine,- 
Tho? I mutt drink porter while they can drink wine. 


I envy no mortal, be he ever ſo great,. 

Nor ſcorn I the wretch for his lowly eftate ; 
But what I abhor, and deem as a curſe, 

Is, meanneſs of ſpirit,-not poorneſs of purſe. 


Then let us, companions, be jovial and gay, 

And chearfully ſpend life's remainder away: 
Upheld by a friend, our foes we'll deſpiſe, 

For, the more we are envy'd, the higher we riſe. 
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4 WIT, WOMEN, AND WINE.“ 


HEN Jove was reſoly*d to create the round earth, 
He ſubpcena'd the Virtues divine, — 
Young Bacchus he ſat præſidentum of mirth, 
And the toaſt was Wit, Women, and Wine.“ 


The ſentiment tickled the ear of each God,— 
Apollo, he wink'd at the Nine; 

And Venus gave Mars, too, a fly wanton nod, 
When the drank to Wit, women, and wine.” 


Old Jove ſhook his ſides, and the cup put around, 
While Juno, for once, look'd divine; 

Theſe bleflings, ſays he, ſhall on earth now abound, 
And the toaſt is Wit, women, and wine. 


Theſe are joys worthy Gods, which to mortals are given, 
Says Momus, who will not repine ? | 
For what's worth our notice, pray tell me, in heav'n, 
If man have wit, women, and wine. 
This joke you'll repent, PIl lay fifty to ſeven, 
Such attraction no pow'r can decline; 
Old Jove by yourſelf, you will keep houſe in heav'n, 
For we'll follow wit, women, and wine. = TS 


Thou'rt right, ſays old Jove, let us hence to the earth, 
Men and Gods think variety fine ; 
Who'd ftay in the clouds, when Goodnature and Mirth 
Are below, with Wit, women, and wine. 
\ 
. 


THE INDIAN DEA TH- sONG. 


ſun ſets in night, and the ſtars ſnun the day, 

But glory remains when their lights fade away; 

Begin, ye tormentors, your threats are in vain, | 
For the ſon of Alknomook ſhall never complain, 
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Remember the arrows he ſhot from his bow; 
Remember your Chiefs by his hatchet laid low: 

Why ſo flow ?—do you wait *till I ſhrink from my pain? 
No—the ſon of Alknomook ſhall never complain. 


Remember the wood—where in ambuſh we lay, 
And the ſcalps which we bore from your nation away: 

Now the flame riſes fait! You exult in my pain; 
But the ſon of Alknomook ſhall never complain. 


Igo to the land where my father is gone; 
His ghoſt ſhall rejoice in the fame of his ſon: 
Death comes like a friend,—he relieves me from pain; 
And the ſon of Alknomook has ſcorn'd to complain. 


LOVE PAST DEFINING, 


HY is love ſo paſt defining, 
Tell me, Reaſon? Chloe cry'd; 
Cupid, on his bow reclining, - 
Heard the nymph, and thus reply'd : 
& *Tis not Reaſon can inform thee, 
Learn from me”—and ſhot a dart; 
Does not ſecret paſſion warm thee? 
Ves, (the cry*'d) © "tis in my heart. 


THE FOX-CHACE, 


T the ſound of the horn, 
We riſe in the morn, 
And waken the woods as we thunder along; 3 
voix! voix! tally-o! 
After Reynard we go, 
While echo on echo redoubles the ſong. 


CHORUS, ne waten he wwoods, Ws. 
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Not the ſteed of the fun 
Our brave courſers outrun, 
Ofer the mound, horſe and hound, ſee us bound in full cry; 
Like Phozbus we riſe 
To the.heights of the ſkies, 
And, careleſs of danger, five bars we defy. 
We walen The woods, Oc. 
At eve, Sir, we ruſh, | 
And are hard at his bruſh, 
Already he dies, ſee him panting. for breath. 
Each feat and defeat, 
We renew and repeat, 
Regardleſs of life, ſo we're in at the death. 
We waken the woods, Fc. 


With a bottle at night, 
We prolong the delightz _. 
Much Trimbuſh we praiſe, and the deeds that were done. 
And yoix! tally-o! 
Next morning we go 
With Phœebus to end-as we mount with the ſun, 


NANCY's LAMENTATION. 


« Born under different ftars, one fate they have, 
« The ſhip their coffin, and the ſea their grade.“ 


| 1 waſh my ſad cheeks, while I tell the ſtory 
Of Henry, the braveſt of, all Britiſh tars; 
Crowned with laurels, ſurrounded with glory, 
He ſcarce ſhow*d the dangers he ſhar'd in the wars. 
- Under Rodney, the gallant he fought and obtain'd 
The thanks and applauſe of his Captain's brave crew; 
But cruel the fate, and unkind, that ordain d 
vv Such an end to my Henry, ſo good and ſo true. 


1 
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With rapture he fix'd his fond eyes upon me, 
The few hours leave he'd to ſpend on the ſhore ; 
Oh! how my heart beat, when he tore himſelf from me, 
But little-I thought I ſhould neꝰ er ſee him more. | 
His feet ſcarce on deck, when with dangers ſurrounded, 
The ſhip Royal George to the deep was conſign'd ; 
Brave Kempenfelt funk, and my Henry, confounded 
At death's near approach, to his fate was reſign'd. 
Of ſo noble a ſhip, a commander ſo brave, 
| The nation had cauſe her ſad loſs to deplore; 
þ And the hundreds of ſouls overwhelm'd with the waves, 
Caus'd the tears of the widows and orphans on ſhore. 
But, my Henry, my love, to me was a nation 
My Henry, was all my fond heart could deplore; 
But a victim he's fall'n to the boiſt'rous ocean, 
And his faithful, poor Nancy, will ne'er ſee him more! 


— _ 
PURE LOVE. 


HE waves were huſh'd, the ſky ſerene, 
When ſailing on the main, 

Ben from the maintop view'd the ſcene, 
And ſung in tender ſtrain : 

Dear Sal, this picture round my neck, 
Wnich bears thy likeneſs true, 

Shall e'er my faithful boſom deck, 
Which throbs for only you. 

Still was the night when laſt on ſhore, 
We took a parting kiſs, 

And warm the vows each other ſwore, 
To meet again in bliſs: 

A token then my Sally gave, 
"Tis this which now I view, 

And in my heart ſhall ever live, 
Which throbs for only you, 


4 


wk, 


Sweet Sal wherever you may rove, 
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Ah! kindly think on me; 
And this dear *femblance of my love 
Shall prove I doat on thee : 
Wherever bound, by night or day, 
Still as the needle true, 
My conſtant heart ſhall never firay, - 
Which throbs for only you. 


mmm 
SONG IN TWELFTH-NIGHT. 


OW imperfect is expreſſion, 
Some emotions to impart ! 
When we mean a ſoft confeſſion, 
And yet ſeek to hide the heart ! 
When our boſoms, all complying, 
With delicious tumults ſwell, 
And beat what broken, falt'ring, dying 
Language would, but cannot tell. 


Deep confuſion's roſy terror, 
Quite expreſſive paints my cheek, 

Aſk no more—behold your error ; 
Bluſhes eloquently ſpeak. 

What tho? ſilent is my anguiſh, 
Or breath'd only to the air; 

Mark my eyes, and as they languiſh, 
Read what yours have written there. 

O, that you could once conceive me 
Once my heart's ſtrong feelings view ! 

Love has nought more fond, believe me; 
Friendſhip nothing half ſo true, 

From you I am wild deſpairing, 
With you ſpeechleſs as I touch; 

'This is all that bears declaring, 

And perhaps declares too much. 
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LOVE AND WINE. 


INE the human ſoul inſpires, 
And kindles all its gen'rous fires, 

And kindles &c. 

On ardour's wings the lover flies, 

With joys reſiſtleſs in his eyes. 


CHORUS, 


Giwe me then thoſe charms divine, 
Give me Love, and give me Wine. 


Wine can trueſt pleaſures boaſt, 
Happy's he who drinks the moſt; 
He can fortune's malice dare, 
Laughing at the frowns of care. 
Give me then Cc. 


Sober mortals, ceaſe to prate, 
Wine alone can friends create ; 
Joining lib*ral ſoul to ſoul, 
Friendſhip hails the nectar'd bowl. 
Give me then Fc, 


MY PRETTY POLLY. 


OM North to South, from Eaft to Weft, 
Pve plough'd the ocean wide, 
With fearful danger oft oppreſt, 
By warring winds and tide ; 
The billows roll'd, the ſhip was toſs'd, 


My heart was ſunk, my hopes were loft : 
But now return'd, and free from harms, 


O let my harbour be your arms, 
My pretty Polly, 


8 —B——ͥ— „—— 
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When whizzing balls around me flew, 
My heart would fink thro? fear; 

But rous'd by one bleſt thought of you, 
My life became more dear: 

Boldly I fought my country's foe, 

And laurels crown'd thy Harry's brow ; 

I dard all dangers, ſcorn'd alarms, 

In hopes to harbour in your arms, 
My pretty Polly. 


For you I toiPd, for you I fought, 
My thoughts were ſtil on you; 

The life I ſav*d, the wealth I ſought, 
Had ftill your bliſs.in view : 

With ftore of gold to make you gay, 

We'll anchor ſafe in wedlock's bay, 

Secure from ſtorms and rude alarms, 

O let my harbour be your arms, 


My pretty Polly. 


— 


THE SORROWS OF WERTER. 


EN Werter fair Charlotte beheld, 


As ſhe danc'd with the nymphs on the green, 


He thought ev'ry maid ſhe excell'd, 

And prais'd the ſoft grace of her mien 3 
But all her accompliſhments known, 

Gentle werter began to adore; 
He fighs for a heart not her own, 

And the joys of poor Werter are o'er. 
Tho vows the fair Charlotte engag'd, 

As a friend gentle Werter was dear; 
Her ſmiles oft his ſorrow aſſuag d, 


While pity has dropt a ſoft tear, . : 
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Urg'd by love, he grew bold, and ſhe cry'd, 
Werter, leave me, and ſee me no more; 
He ſigh'd, he obey*'d,—and he dy'd! 
Then the ſorrows of Werter deplore, 


Ye nymphs, let not Cupid deceive, 

Under pity's ſoft garb hide his dart; 
Werter's ſorrows are laid in the grave, 

While pity till wrings Charlotte's heart. 
And oft o'er his grave has ſhe cried, 

While with flow'rets ſhe deck u it all o'er, 
He ſaw me, —he lov'd—and he dy'd! 

Then the ſorrows of Werter deplore. 


THE FORCE OF LOVE. 


A SEQUEL TO THE SORROWS OF WERTER, 
—— cc 


HEN firſt the fatal news arriv'd, 
That Werter was no more; 
Charlotte of reaſon was depriv'd— 
Fell ſenſeleſs on the floor. 
When ſhe reviv'd, her eyes the rais'd, 
And cry'd, with wild deſpair, 
His faithful heart be ever prais'd, 
For Love and Truth dwelt there. 


The wretched Charlotte at his tomb 
Oft paid the tribute due; 
Wept o'er his grave, and mourn'd his doom, 
And ſigh'd for love ſo true. 
His loſs ſhe could not long ſurvive, 
For life was at a ftand ; | 
Her colour fled, her cheeks grew pale 
She dropp'd her lily hand. 
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Then gently rais'd her eyes to heay*a, 
With feeble voice ſhe cry'd, 

Bleſt youth, be all thy faults forgiv*n,- 

She heav'd a ſigh—-and dy'd. 


Albert he mourn'd his wife and friend, 
And ſhed the tender tear: 5 

The village wept their mournful end, 
And nought was left to cheer. 


—— 


BACCHANALIAN. 


* 


LOW thou regal, purple ſtream, 
Tincted by the ſolar beam, 

In my goblet ſparkling riſe, 

Cheer my heart and glad my eyes; 
My brain aſcend on fancy's wing, 
*Noint me, Wine, a jovial king. 

While I live I'll lave my clay, | 

Vhen I'm dead and gone away, 1 

Let my thirſty ſubjects ſay, 

A month he reign'd, but that was May. 


CATCHES, GLEES, &c. 
— C0 —Ä—— 


GLEE. 


COMPOSED BY MR. DIBDIN, 


E, on the preſent hour relying, 
"Think not ot future or of paſt, 
But ſeize each moment as tis flying, 
Perhaps the next may be our laſt. 


Perhaps old Charon at his ferry, 
"This moment waits to waft us o'er ; 
Then charge your glaſſes, and be merry, 
For fear we ne'er ſhould charge them more. 


With brow auſtere, and head reclining, 
Let Envy, Age, and haggard Care, 

Grow ſour, and at our joys repining, 
Blame pleaſures which they cannot ſhare. 


Put round the glaſſes and be jolly, 
In ſpite of all ſuch idle ſtuff, 
Whether *tis wiſdom, or *tis folly, 
*Tis PLEASURE, boys, and that's enough, 
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GLEE. 
CUMFPOSED BY MR. WEBBE, 


0 


LORTOUS Apollo from on high beheld us, 

Wand'ring to find a te:nple for his praiſe; 
Sent Polyphymnia hither to ſhield us, 
Mhile we ourſelves ſuch a ſtructure might raiſe, 
Thus then combining, hands and hearts joining, 
Sing we in harmony Apollo's praiſe. 
Here ev'ry gen'rous ſentiment awaking, 

Mutick inſpiring unity and joy; 

Each ſocial pleaſure giving and partaking, 
Glee and good-humour our hours emplov. 
Thus then combining, hands and hearts joiaing, 
Long may continue our unity and joy. 


GLEE. 
TUNE—© GLORIOUS APOLLO.” 


-F A ODDESS of Freedom! from on high be hold us, 
While thus to thee we dedicate our lays; 
Long in thy cauſe hath principle enroll'd us, 

Here to thy name a monument we raiſe. 

Thus then combining, heart and voice joining, 
Sing we in harmony to Freedom's praiſe, 


Here ev'ry gen'rous ſentiment awaking, 

Zeal that inſpir'd our patriots of yore; 

. Each pledge of Freedom giving and partaking, 

Join we our bleeding country to reſtore. 

Thus then combining, heart and voice joining, 

Send the ſhouts of LIBERTY from ſhore to ſhore, . 


i 
: DUET, 


WHEN BIBO thought fit from the world to retreat, 
As full of champaign as an eggs full of meat, 


He wak'd in the boat,and to Charon he ſaid, 
He would be row'd back, for he was not yet dead, 


Trim, trim the boat and fit quiet, 
Old Charon reply*d ; 

You may have forgot, you may have forgot, 
You were drunk when you dy'd. 


A SONG FOR TWO VOICES. 


HEN firſt I ſaw three graceful move, 
Ah! me, what meant my throbbing breait? 

Say, ſoft Confuſion, art thou Love? 
if Love thou art, then farewell reſt, 
With gentle ſmiles aſſuage the pain 

Thoſe gentle ſmiles did firſt create; 
And though you may not love again, 

In pity, ah! forbear to hate. 


— ——— 


DUET. 
COMPOSED BY MR, JACKSON, 


IME has not thinn'd my flowing hair, 
Nor bent me with his iron hand: 

Ah! why ſo ſoon the bloſſom tear, 

Ere autumn yet the fruit demand ? 3 
Let me enjoy the cheerful day, 

Till many a year has o' er me roll; 
Pleas'd let me trifle life away, 

And ſing of love ere I grow old. 


«©... 
DUET. 
COMPOSED BY MR. HADYN, 


S I ſaw fair CLORA walk alone, 
The feather*'d ſnow came ſoftly down; 

As Jove deſcending from his tow'r, — 
To court her in a ſilver ſhow'r. 
The wanton ſnow flew to her breaſts, 
Like little birds into their neſts: 
But being 9wercome with whiteneſs there, 
For grief diſſolv'd into a tear. 


Thence falling on her garment's hem, 
To deck her, froze into a gem. 


— — 
THE COMICAL FELLOW. 


A GLE. 


IR, you're a comical fellow, 
Your noſe it is hooked, 
Your back it is crooked ; 
And you are a comical fellow. 
What I? no, you are a comical fellow. 


Nay, you are a comical fellow, 
You ſquint with ſuch grace, 
So red is your face 
*Tis you are a comical fellow. 
You, you, *tis you are a comical fellow. 


What I, am I a comical fellow? 
No, no, pray do not ſay ſo ; 
Pm ſure m no comical fellow. 
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DUET. 


WY Phoebus the tops of the hill does adorn, 
How ſweet is the ſound of the echoing horn! 
Vhen the antling Rag is rouz*d by the ſound, 
Erecting his ears, nimbly ſweeps o'er the ground, 
And thinks he has left us behind on the plain: 
Yet till we purſue, and now come in view 

of the glorious game. 


O, ſce! how again he rears up his head. 

And, winged with fear, redoubles his ſpeed : 

But, oh! *tis in vain, *tis in vain that he flies. 

That his eyes loſe the huntſman, his ears loſe the cries, 

For now his ſtrength fails him, he heavily flies 

And he pants, till, with well-ſcented hounds . 
ſurrounded, he dies, 


GLEE. | 
TUNE—* YE GENTLEMEN OF ENGLAND. ” 


Senators of England, who keep the Nation's purſe, 


Ah! little, 8irs, are you aware how times grow worſe & worſe: . 
Give ear to Britiſh honeſty ; and that will plainly ſhow 
All the cares and the fears, when the ſtorm of War does blow. 


Ye Stateſmen, too, of England, who manage Britain's heim, 
Who give us peace and plenty too, or wars that overwhelm 
While you in riches roll along, think who are doom'd to know 
All the loſs and the coſt, when the ſtorm of Wars does blow. 


Then ſheathe the bloody faulchion, and give ſweet Peace again; 
Contentment and Proſperity will follow in her train; . 
But een the ſhouts of Victory no raptures can beftow 

For we ſhrink, when we think how the ſtorm of War does blow. 


b * - 
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CATCH, FOR THREE VOICES. 


(Oz thou canker of our joys, 
Now thy tyrant reign is o'er, 


Fill the merry bowl, my boys, 
Join in Bacchanalian roar. ' 

Seize the villain, plunge him in, 
See the hated miſcreant dies, 

Mirth and all-thy train come in, 
Baniſh ſorrow, tears, and ſighs. 

oer the merry midnight bowl, 
O, how happy we ſhall be! 

Day was made for vulgar ſouls, 
Night, my boys, ſor you and me. 


— e 
GLEE. 


DlEU ! to the village delights, 
Which lately my fancy enjoy'd; 
No longer the country invites, 
To me all its pleaſures are void. 
Adieu, thou ſweet health-breathing hill! 
Thou canſt not my comfort n 3 
For ever adieu, my dear vill ! 
My Lucy, alas! is no more. 


She, ſhe was the cure of my pain, 
My bleffing, my honour, my pride; 
She ne*er gave me cauſe to complain, 
Till that fatal day when ſhe dy'd. 
Her eyes that ſo beautiful ſhone, 
Are cloſed for ever in ſleep; 
And mine fince my Lucy is gone, 
Have nothing to do but to weep. 
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Cou'd my tears the bright angel reftore, 
Lite a fountain they never ſhould ceaſe; 
But Lucy, alas! is no more, | 
And 1 am a ftranger to peace. 
Let me copy with fervour devout 
The virtues which glow'd in her heart, 
Then ſoon when life's ſand is run out, 
We ſhall meet again never to part. 


——— 
DUET, IN WIN DSOR- CASTLE. 


COMPOSED BY MR, PEARCE, 


| 
. 
ber- bluſh on her cheek, was by Modeſty dreft, j 
And her eyes beam'd the Virtues which dwell in her breaſt; ö 
May thoſe eyes and that boſom for ever, bleſt Fair, N 
Be unclouded by ſorrow-unruffled by care! 
Or if a tear ſtart, or a ſigh gently move, 
May the tear be of rapture, the ſigh be of love! 


| 
| 
[ 


1 LULLABY.—A GLEE. f 


1 ſlumb'ring on the ocean, 

Seamen fear no danger nigh ; 

'The wind and waves in gentle motion, 
Soothe them with their lullaby. 

Zullaby, lullaby, lullaby, © * 

Soothe them with their lullaby. 


Is the wind tempeſtuous blowing, 
Still no danger they deſcry; 
The guileleſs heart its boon beftowing, 
$oothes them with its lullaby, Lullaby Oe. 


L 2 


= 
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GLEE, FOR THREE VOICES, 


JOW we're met like jovial fellows, 
Let us do as wiſe men tell us, 
Sing old Roſe, and burn the bellows, 
And burn, burn the bellows, the ene 
And burn, burn the bellows. * 


When the ſoul with claret glows, 

And wiſdom ſhines upon the noſe, 

O then 's the time to ſing old Role, 

And burn, burn the bellows, the bellows, &. 


— 
GLEE. 


O heal the wound a bee had made 
Upon my Chloe's face, 
Honey upon her cheek ſhe laid, 
And bid me kiſs the place. 
Pleas'd I obey'd, and from the wound 
Imbib'd both ſweet and ſmart; 
The honey on my lips I found, 
The ſting within my heart. 


bg —— 
GLEE. 


OW merrily we live that ſhepherds be, 
That ſnepherds, ſhepherds be, 
Roundelay, Roundelay, Roundelay, 
Still we ſing with merry glee: 
On the pleafant downs, where, as our flocks we ſee, 
We feel no cares, we fear not fortune's frowns, 


We have no envy, which ſweet mirth confounds, 
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DUET. 


O CHIRON thus preach'd to his pupil Achilles; 
I'll tell you, young gentleman, what the fate's will is; 
You, my boy, muſt go 
(The Gods will have it ſo) 
To the Siege of Troy, 
hence never to return to Greece again, 
But before thoſe walls to be ſlain, 


Neꝰ er let your noble courage be caft down; 

But, all the while you lie before the town, 
Drink and drive care away, drink and be m 
You'll neꝰ er go the ſooner to the Stygian ferry. 


GLEE FOR THREE VOICES, 
COMPOSED BY DR. HARINGTON, 


OW wretched thoſe who taſteleſs live, 
And ſay this world no joys can give, 
Why tempts yon turtle ſprawling ? 
Why ſmoaks the glorious haunch ? 
Are theſe not joys flill calling 
To bleſs our mortal paunch? 
O *tis merry in the hall, 

When the beards wag all. 
What a noiſe, and what a din; ; ; 
How they glitter round the chin} 
Give me fowl, give me fiſh, * 
Now for ſome of that nice diſh; 
Cut me this, and cut me that, 
dend me cruſt, and ſend me fats 
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gome for tit · bits pulling, hawling, 
Legs, wings, breaſt, head; 
Some for liquor ſcolding, bawling; 
Hock, Port, White, Red. * 
ere *tis cramming, cutting, ſlaſhing; 
There the greaſe and gravy ſplaſhing. 
Look, Sir! what you” ve done; 
| Zounds, Sir, you've cut off the Alderman's Thumb; J 
Oh! my Thumb, my Thumb, &c. 


GLEE.—ARNO's VALE. 


WY here Lucinda firſt we came, 
Where Arno rolls his ſilver ſtream, 
How bleſt the nymphs, the ſwains how gay, 
Content inſpir*'d each rural lay: 

The birds in livelier concert ſung; 

The grapes in thicker cluſters hung; 

All look*d as joy cou'd never fail 

Among the ſweets of Arno's Vale. 


GLEE, FOR THREE VOICES. 


COMPOSED BY MR. SHIELD, 


H why to be happy a moment forbear, 

O From a dread that a ſorrow may fall to our ſhare? 
Why look for the night, when the ſun 's in his noon ? 
For come Care when it will, we ſhall meet it too ſoon. 
On the blithe minures paſt no regret ſhall be ſhed, 
But we welcome with wine thoſe that come in her ſtead 
And Time, bearing witneſs, to give us his dye, 
Shall own that we ſprinkled his wings as he ficw. 


- 
y 
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GLEE. 


Sung at the Somerſet» Houſe Lodge of Free- Maſons. 
COMPOSED BY MR. R. STOFFORTH. 


IGHTLY veer the village green 
Blue- ey'd Fairies ſport unſeen, 
Round and round, in circles gay— 
Ihen at Cock-crow flit away: 
Thur, *tis ſaid, tho“ mortal eye 
Ne*er their merry freaks could ſpy, 
Elves for Mortals liſp the pray*'r— 
f Elves are Guardians of the Fair; 
N Thus, like Ekves, in myſtic ring, 
Merry Maſons drink and ſing. 


Come, then; Brothers lead along 
Social Rites and myftic 8ong ! 
Tho' nor Madam, Miſs, or Beſs, 
Could our Myſt'ries ever gueſs, 
Nor could ever learn'd Divine 
Sacred Maſonry define, 
| Round our Order cloſe we bind 
> - Laws of Love to all mankind ! 
Thus, like Elves, in myflic ring, 
Merry Maſons drink and ing. 


Health, then, to each honeſt man, 

Friend to the Maſonic plan ! 

Leaving Parſons grave to blunder, 

Leaving Ladies fair to wonder, 

Leaving Thomas ſtill to lie, 

Leaving Betty till to ſpy, 

Round and round we puſh our Glaſs— 

Round and round each toatts his Laſs. 
Thus, like Ekves, in myſtic ring, 
Merry Maſons drink and Jing. 
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GLEE. 
COMPOSED BY DR, HARINGTON. . 


IFE's ſhort moments ſtill are waſting, 
Sorrow's ſtreams around us flow; 

Few delights are worth the taſting, 

Vain the fleeting joys we know: 0 
Soon each fancy'd bliſs is ending, 

Hope deceives, and fear alarms, 
$ubtle ſnares on youth attending, 
- Age on beauty*s boaſted charms. 


— 
p DUET. 
COMPOSED BY MR. JACKSON. 


ch 
ions 


H! what avails thy lover's pray'r, 
His incenſe clouds the ſky in vain. 
Nor wealth, nor greatneſs, was his care, 
Thee, thee alone, he begg'd to gain. 


With thee to waſte the pleaſing day, 
When ev'ry hour in joy was paſt; 
With love inſenſibly decay, 
And on thy boſom breathe my laſt. 


GLEE, ON A MUSICIAN's TOMB. 


COMPOSED BY DR. HARINGTON, 


Thou, whoſe notes could oft remove 
The pang of woe or hapleſs love, 
Reſt here, diftreſs'd by cares no more, 
And taſte ſuch calm thou gav'ſt be fore; 
Sleep undiſturbꝰd within thy peaceful ſhrine, - 
*Till angels wake thee with tuch notes as thine. 
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GLEE, IN THE DUENNA. 


FMI bottle's the ſun of our table, 
| His beams are rofy wine ; 
We—planets that are not able 
Without his help to ſhine. 
Let mirth and glee abound! 
You'll ſoon grow bright 
With borrow'd light, 
And thine as he goes round. 


mmm 
DUET, IN JUDAS MACCABZUS, 4 
EE the conquering Hero comes, — — 


Sound the trumpet, beat the drums; 
Sports prepare, the laurel bring, 
Songs of triumph to him ſing. 
See the god-like youth advance, ; 
Breathe the flutes and lead the dance; 
Myrtle wreaths and roſes twine, 
To deck the hero's brow divine, 

— 


GLEF, FOR FOUR VOICES. 
COMPOSED BY BARON DILLON, 


OR you, ye Fair, who deign to grace our meeting, 
& We join with cheerful harmony, 
We join to hail you greeting ; 
If by our Songs, by our Catches, or our Glees, | 
We may obtain our utmoſt wiſh, our with to pleaſe; 
Accept our efforts, for we fain would prove, 
Our motto and our ſentiment 
Is—* HARMONY and LOVE.“ 
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; DUET. 
COMPOSED BY DR. HARINGTON, 


OW ſweet in the woodlands, with fleet hound and horn 
To waken ſhrill echo, and taſte the freſh morn; - 
But hard is the chace my fond heart muſt purſue, 
For Daphne, fair Daphne, is loft to my VIEW i= —- 
She's loſt! 
Fair Daphne is loſt to my view! 


Aſſiſt me, chaſte Dian, the nymph to regain, 
More wild than the roebuck, and wing'd with diſdain 
In pity o'ertake her, who wounds as ſhe flies,— 
'Tho* Daphne's purſu'd,—*tis Myrtillo that dies 
That dies! 
Tho? wh pi purſued, tis Myrtillo that dies. 


r 
DUET, 


To THE SAME AIR, 


HE Stag through the foreſt, when rouz'd by the horn, 
Sore frighted, high bounding, flies wretched, forlorn ! 
Quick panting, heart burfting; the hounds now in view, 
Speed doubles! ſpeed doubles! they eager purſue. 


But *ſcaping the hunters, again through the groves, 
Forgetting paſt evils, with freedom he roves; 

Not ſo in his ſoul, who from tyrant Love flies. 
The ſhaft overtakes him, deſpairing—he dies. 


\ 


GLEE, FOR THREE VOICES; 


ARK the hollow woods reſounding, 
Echo to the hunters cry: 
Hark how all the wales ſurrounding, 
To each cheering voice reply. 
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Flying ſtill, and Mill purſuing, 
| See the fox, the hounds, the men, 


Cunning cannot ſave from ruin, 
Par from refuge, wood, and den. 


Now they have him, homeward hie him, 

For a jovial night's repaſt, 

Thus no ſorrows e&'er come nigh em, 
Health continues to the laſt. 


CATCH, 


ON CHRIST-CHURCH BELLS IN OXFORD, 


ARK the bonny Chriſt-Church bells 1 2 345 6, 

They ſound ſo woundy great, ſo wondrous Tweet, 
And they troul ſo merrily, merrily. 

Hark the firſt and ſecond bell that eviry day at four and ten, 
Cries come, come—come to pray'rs, and the virgin troop 
, before the Dean, 
Tiagle, tingle, ting! goes the ſmall bell at nine, to call the 
bearers home; 
But the de'il a man will leave his can, *till he hears the 
mighty Tom ! 


— ꝛ(:Fö.ͤ — 


DUET. 


OGETHER let us range the fields, 
Impearled with the morning dew ; 

Or view the fruit the vineyard yields, 

Or the apple's cluſtering bough : 
There, in cloſe-embowered ſhades, 

Impervious to the noon-tide ray, 
By tinkling rills, on roſy beds, 

We'll love the ſultry hours away. 
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GLEE, FOR THREE VOICES, 


F delights were only giv*n,! | 
Grief no more an earthly gueſt, 
Mortals then would lack a heav'n, 
Life would loſe its keeneſt zeſt. 


: : : 
GLEE, FOR THREE VOICES. 


INE does wonders every day, 
| Makes the heavy light and gay, 

Throws off all their melancholy, 
Makes the wiſer go aſtray, 

| And the buſy toy and play, 

And the poor and needy jolly, 

Wine makes trembling cowards bold, 

Men in years forget their old; 

Women leave their coy diſdaining, 
Who till then were ſhy and cold; 
Makes a niggard light his gold, 

And the foppiſn entertaining. 


C—_ | 
CATCH, IN THE DUENNA, 


Bumper of good liquor 

Will end a conteft quicker, 
Than juftice, judge, or vicar 
So fill a chearful glaſs, 
And let good-humour pass : 


But if deeper be the quarrel, 

Why ſooner drain the barrel, 
Than be that hateful fellow, 
That's crabbed when he's mellow. 


4 
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TRIO. 


12 flocks ſhall leave the mountains, 
The woods the turtle-dove ; 
The nymphs forſake the fountains, 
Ere I forſake my love. 
Deſpair I cannot, cannot bear, 
Torture, fury, rage, deſpair! 
Not ſhow'rs to larks fo pleaſing, 
Nor ſunſhine to the bee; 
Not ſleep to toil ſo pleaſing, 
As theſe dear ſmiles to me. 
Die, preſumptuous Acis! die, 


GLEE, FOR THREE VOICES, 
COMPOSED BY DR. HARINGTON., 


OME, follow, follow me, 
Ye fairy elves that be, 

And trip it ſtill unſeen, 
Come, follow Mab your queen ! 
Hand in hand let's dance around, 
And lightly tread this circled ground, 
When mortals are at reſt, 
And ſnoring in their net, 
Unheard and'uneſpied 
We through the key-holes glide, 
Over tables, ſtools, and ſhelves, 
How nimbly ſport our fairy elves; 
By midnight revels, when diftreſs'd, 
And wearied nature ſeeks her reſt ; 
Soon as the moon doth hide her head 
The glow-worm lights us home to bed, 


- 
— 


. 
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[28 ] 
GLEE, FOR THREE VOICES. 


COMPOSED BY MR. CALCOT., 


—_— 


2 2 Arthur firſt in court began 
To wear long hanging ſleeves, 
He entertain'd three ſerving men, 
And all of them were thieves. ” — 


The firſt he was an Iriſhman, 
The ſecond was a Scot, * 
The third he was a Welſhman, 

And all were knaves, I wot. 


The Iriſhman lov'd uſquebaugh; the Scot lov'd ale call'd 
blue-cap : 

The welſhman he lov'd toaſted cheeſe, and made his mouth 
like a mouſe-trap. 

Uſquebaugh burnt the Iriſhman ; the Scot was drown'd in ale ; 

The Welſhman had like to be choak'd with a mouſe, 

But he pull'd him out by the tail. 


GLEE, FOR THREE VOICES. 


Gentlemen of England, 
That live at home at eaſe, 
Ah! little do you think upon 
The dangers of the ſeas. 
Give ear unto the mariners, 
And they will plainly ſhow 
All the cares and the fears, 
When the ſtormy winds do blow. 
; When the ftormy winds Oc. 
If enemies oppoſe us, 
When England is at wars 
With any foreign nations, 
We fear nor wounds, nor ſcars, 


„ 
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Qur roaring guns ſhall teach 'em. 
Our valour for to know: 
Whilſt they reel on the keel, 
When the ſtormy winds do blow. When Cc. 


Then courage, all brave mariners, 
And never be diſmay'd ; 
Whilſt we have bold adventurers, . 
We ne'er ſhall want a trade. 
Our Merchants will employ us, 
To fetch them wealth, we know; 
Then be bold, work for gold, 
When the ſtormy winds do blow. When Ce. 


THE MARINERS. —A GLEE. 
TUnNE—*yE GENTLEMEN OF ENGLAND. ” 


Landſmen liſten tq my ſong, 
Who ſafely dwell on ſhore, 
You ne*er ſhall ſee the riſing waves, 
Or hear the ſurges roar. 
, ( Where pleaſure do ſurround you, 
, 'Theſe cares you cannot know, 
Nor the pain, on the main, 
When the ſtormy winds do blow. 
When the flormy winds &e, 


The ſailor muſt have courage, 
No danger they muſt nun. 
In ev'ry kind of weather, 
Their courſe they ſtill muſt run. 
When mounted on the topmaſt, 
How dreadful *tis below ! 
While the waves move the ſeas, 
When the ſtormy winds do blow, When Oc. 


* 
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ld Neptune ſhakes his trident, 
The billows mount on high, 
Their ſhells the Tritons ſounding, 

The flaſhing hightnings fly: 
The wat'ry graves now open, 


All dreadful from below ! 
"Then we ride on the tide, 


While the ſtormy winds do blow. hits 170 - 


Proud France again inſulting, 
Bold Britiſh valgur dare, 


Our flag we muſt ſupport now, 


And thunder in the war. 


To humble them, come on now, 0 


-- 


We'll lay their lilies low; 
Clear the Way, for the fray, 


When the ttormy winds do blow. rn, e = 


But when the danger*s over, - 
And ſafe we come on ae; 
he horrors of the tempet,, .- 


We think of them noanoree 


The flowing can invites us, 
And joyfully we go, 

All the day drink away, _ 
When the ſtormy winds 
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blow. 3#Z 


1 
. 


